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@ On THE 10TH OF THIS MONTH, the Marine Corps 
will be 173 years old. The occasion will be observed in 
traditional ways: we shall “commemorate the birthday 
of our Corps by calling to mind the glories of its long 
and illustrious history.” These words are, of course, from 
Article 1-55, Marine Corps Manual, and the marines on 
the cover are hearing them read by Lt Jesus R. Flores. 
The unit is Company A, 22d Marines, and the photo- 
graph was made by Cpl Charles R. Strathman. 
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“To Make Your Service 


Always Trying & Trying 


We're speeding all our work and skill 
To make your service better still. 
We're planning, building, buying 
And most of all we're trying. 


In the past three years, we have extended and improved 
telephone service faster than ever before. We're trying to do 
even more. 

Every month we're putting $120,000,000 into new telephone 
facilities — completing new buildings all over the country — 
adding 250,000 new telephones in cities and on farms — chang- 
ing 100,000 telephones to dial — adding 170,000 miles of Long 
Distance circuits. 

So if you’re waiting for a new telephone or you’d like indi- 
vidual service instead of a party line or there’s something about 
telephone service you'd like to have made better, we want you 
to know that we are moving along at a fast clip. 

Your needs are very real to all of us and we won't be satisfied 
until everybody, everywhere, has more and better service than 
ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Professional Study . . 
Dear Sir: 


The Marine Corps has a great many young men in its 
ranks, I believe more than is realized, who are eager to learn 
and improve their position in the Marine Corps. The Marine 
Corps Institute has a wide and varied selection of courses to 
help the marines who are returning to civilian life after two 
or three years in the service, to prepare themselves for a 
better position, and to be of higher value to their future em- 
ployer. Why not courses for marines who are “Staying in,” 
marines whose employer is the Government of the United 
States? Not just courses of general interest, but courses relat- 
ing to specific SSNs in the Marine Corps? 

Let us take the case of a marine who has had little or no 
experience in the Supply Department. He is sent to school at 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. The course is titled “Supply Enlisted 
Clerical Course Basic,” it is of three months’ duration, it gives 
the fundamentals of the Supply Department briefly but very 
well considering the short period. 

It is a known fact that the Supply Department has many 
branches of work such as subsistence, disbursing, transporta- 
tion, passenger, and freight, etc. A man completing the course 
mentioned above has a small portion of knowledge about each 
one of these. But let us follow this man upon his graduation 
from this school. This PFC or corporal goes to a Supply 
Office where he is given a job consisting of keeping a property 
account, or typing requisitions or invoices. 

Gentlemen, this is all very well for the Marine Corps and 
the man, if he is getting out in one or two years. The Marine 
Corps has trained him to do a job, he has done the job, and 
both have, we can say, “broken even.” Let us now look at a 
man who has been trained for this same job, through this same 





Each month the GazeTTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











school. He goes to a Supply Office and takes a job similar to 
the short timer. This person likes the job and he likes the 
service, but what happens if he does the same job for a period 
of 6 to 12 months? He forgets the other phases of supply 
work learned in school. 

To get to my somewhat delayed point, may I suggest courses 
on the very work the man learned once in Supply School: dis- 
bursing, transportation, and subsistence, etc.—work he has 
long since forgotten in his effort to concentrate on one job. 
With the consolidation of the Quartermaster and Paymaster 
Departments, a marine can now be transferred from Dis- 
bursing to Supply work and vice versa. A PFC or corporal or 
sergeant, a man in the lower ranks who wishes to remain in 
the Service, would jump at the chance to learn more about his 
particular job, and to qualify himself for promotion at the 
same time. And, what is more important, to learn the other 
duties he may be called upon to perform in his role with the 
Supply Department. This it can be seen will be of utmost 
importance to the Marine Corps in saving the time and costly 
errors of “breaking a man in,” when he takes a new job. 

I realize my position in, as it can be put, “Sounding Off.” 
I am sure that the powers that be have long ago considered 
this angle in training personnel and I am most likely speaking 
out of turn, but the Marine Corps has some of its finest in- 
structors in the Marine Corps Institute and also in the Marine 
Corps Supply School, Camp Lejeune. With these two agencies 
working together they could produce correspondence courses 
that would be of great benefit to the Marine Corps and Supply 
Personnel. The enrollment in these courses, if activated, I 
feel sure would attest to the statements in this letter, and help 
put new young men in responsible positions, to help carry on 
the traditions of the Marine Corps. 

Epwarp A. Hu.sert 
Sergeant, USMC 


Let It Rattle... 


Dear Sir: 

In the October issue of the GazettE, a PFC Reed com- 
plains of the rattling fit of the upper hand guard on the M1 
rifle, and advocates the issue of a spacer to fit around the bar- 
rel between the gas cylinder and hand guard. But the PFC 
seems to forget that when steel heats up it has to expand. I’m 
sure that anyone who has touched a gas cylinder after 16 or 24 


continued on page 4 











* The Sperry cyro-compass with its 
non-magnetic, true north indications is 
the modern mariner’s guide for trust- 


worthy, accurate direction. 


* Sperry RADAR is his safeguard and 
protection when visibility is poor— 
permitting his ship to operate on 
regular schedule through fog, smoke, 


rain, darkness. 


* Sperry LORAN gives him position — 
anytime, in all weather, anywhere 
within range of radio signals from 
land-based transmitting stations. 





Three GUIDING STARS of modern navigation... 


This group ofthree Sperry instruments 
—with their complementary func- 
tions —- equips a ship with the most 
modern means of making navigation 


safer, simpler and more efficient. 


Every one of these Sperry products 
offers superior features: In the Sperry 
GYRO-COMPASS, ruggedness and reli- 





ability ...In Sperry rapDAR, a Gyro- 
Compass-controlled image and a 
simple operating technique... In 
Sperry LORAN, advanced design and 
exceptional ease of operation with 
the exclusive Time Difference Meter. 


All are backed by the Sperry world- 


wide service organization. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION ¢ GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
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Napoleon said, 
“The greatest general is he who makes the 
fewest mistakes.” 
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YOU make no mistake 

when your insurance is 

the UNITER, the amaz- 

ing new life insurance 

plan for OFFICERS 
ONLY 
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Yes, the UNITER was created for one carefully 
selected group of preferred policyowners — the 
service officer, his wife and children. 
For full information on your UNITER, write your 
: name, address and date of birth on the margin of 
this ad and mail it today to 

7 
UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

1600 TWENTIETH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 9, D. C. 
(6) 
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rounds of rapid fire will agree with me that it gets hot—rather! 


Now with a rattling hand guard, the gas cylinder can, as it 
expands, slide freely to the rear—sometimes as much as an 
eighth of an inch. If, as we started firing, the gas cylinder is 
up against the hand guard, when it gets warm and expands, it 
can’t move to the rear. Something has to give—the barrel— 
secured tightly to the front of the gas cylinder; it will bend 
up—Bingo! A group taking off at 12 oclock. 

Now I'll agree with PFC Reed that compared to the prewar 
issue 03 the current M1 isn’t as good a target rile. But, 
I feel pretty sure that eventually a “National Match” grade 
MI will be made. After all, I’ve heard the ’03 wasn’t greeted 
with happy cries either. But one thing, this “National Match” 
MI will still probably have a rattling hand guard. 

Harotp E. JoHNSON 


Sergeant, USMC 


Ep.: Confronted with the problem of the rattling hand- 
guard, the Repair Depot, Ordnance School, MCS, Quan- 
tico, had the following to say: 

“The rattling or loose hand guard on the M-1 Rifle 
has been a source of worry to all hands since its adoption 
as the basic infantry weapon. The Corps has led the field 
in match conditioning the M-1 (see article in September 
issue of American Rifleman by MajGen Hatcher, USA) 
which in most cases consists of overall tightening and a 
more firm bedding of stock to the action. In this match 
conditioning process at least five recommendations have 
been made for tightening the hand guard and perhaps 
one of the best has been suggested by CWO R. E. De La 
Hunt which consists of recessing the hand guard for a flat 
spring which rests on top of the barrel under a constant 
pressure, thereby eliminating the larger part of the loose- 
ness. Since the rattle in the front hand guard does not 
affect the accuracy of the weapon for range qualification 
and should not interfere with its use in snappy manual 
of arms (it was a common practice to place a penny or 
washer in the magazine recess of the ‘03 for added snap 
in the execution of the manual) it is the opinion of this 
Shop that the front hand guard should remain as is and 
all recommendations for modification of same be referred 
to the Marine Corps Equipment Board who will deter- 
mine their value by actual test and advise the Corps ac- 


cordingly.” 


Poor Recruits... 


Dear Sir: 

In the August “Message Center” Cpl William W. Lee 
blamed the Recruiting Service of the Marine Corps for condi- 
tions that led to the decline of Marine Corps traditions. As 



















































he saw it, the trouble stemmed from recruiters accepting sub- 
standard recruits in an effort to meet enlistment quotas. 

There was obviously some basis for the corporal’s complaint 
but I thought he, and perhaps readers of his letter, might be 
relieved to know that the recruiting situation has greatly eased 
and that enlistment standards are on the rise. Recruiting divi- 
sions have enlisted so many men in recent months that the 
recruit depots were unable to take care of them all. Conse- 
quently quotas have been reduced to the point that by mid- 
month each month most recruiting offices have enlisted the 
maximum number of men Headquarters Marine Corps will 
permit them to accept. This has resulted in officially increased 
enlistment standards in both mental and physical requirements. 
However, the most beneficial selectivity probably comes from 
the natural inclination of Marine recruiters (when free from 
fear that quotas won’t be met) to take only their best appli- 
cants. This inclination is given almost free rein now that re- 
cruiters have no trouble meeting quotas. 

Publications of the various recruiting divisions are urging 
their men to exploit this opportunity for selecting only the 
highest type applicants. While this trend continues, Cpl Lee 
can be proud of the type recruit with which he is likely to 
find himself serving. If quality of men is the problem, the 
thin line of tradition will certainly be broadened. 

Dennis D. NicHoLson, JR. 
Captain, USMC 


Pistol-Packing Platoon Leader. . . 
Dear Sir: 


This is a case for the return to the platoon leader of either 
the pistol as the T/E weapon, or an additional runner to the 
T/O. As it is now the platoon leader has too much to carry 
with him. Besides his normal equipment, he has an SCR 536 
radio. His one runner is sent to the company CP, while the 
company runners are sent to the battalion CP, with no one left 
to carry the platoon leader’s radio. This then leaves the 
platoon leader only two alternatives, either give it to a man in 
one of his squads, or carry it himself. The first alternative 
defeats the purpose of having three fire teams of four men 
each as the man to whom the platoon leader gives the radio 
has to be able to go where the platoon leader goes. If the 
platoon leader keeps it, he has a radio in one hand and a car- 
bine in the other. It is practically impossible to fire the carbine 
burdened like that. 

I favor the return of the pistol as the best solution. This 
would allow the platoon leader to carry the radio; he would 
be able to receive messages without someone scrambling them 
by repetition. Also he would be able to explain any details 
of his position, the enemy, etc., without recourse to a compli- 
cated procedure of repeating all questions and answers by the 
runner. The supply of extra ammunition would not be too 
great. The platoon leader is not going to do too much shoot- 
ing, as he would use it mainly for personal defense. Battalion 
has to carry pistol ammunition for personnel in headquarters, 
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the machine gun platoons, and mortar sections; thus the small 
amount needed for the company officers would offer no great 
logistical problem. 
J. E. Dotan 
2dLt, USMC 


Competition Not Make Believe . . 
Dear Sir: 


I read with a great deal of interest Let’s Have a Maneuver 
Enemy (October Gazette), but I am not at all sure that I 
agree with the author’s opinion that an artificial “enemy” is 
required. What is needed to make combat problems more real- 
istic is not a hypothetical (even silly) make-believe “enemy,” 
but competition. Let one squad maneuver against another, one 
battalion against another, one Service against another. This 
has been done to a limited extent before; let’s enlarge upon it. 
In summer training, pit a reserve battalion against an FMF 
battalion. “Land” a Marine brigade or division against an 
Army-held beach. Let the Air Force attempt to “break up” 
an amphibious assault. The results might be surprising. 

For those who would say that such shenanigans would dis- 
rupt the sought-after unity of the Armed Forces, a look at our 
college sports rivaliries would be eye-opening. Rather than 
weakening our unity, such inter-Service problems would be 
greatly beneficial and would bring about a greater appreciation 
of our own peculiar abilities and limitations. 

Name WITHHELD 


S. WW. Rice Co. 


_ America’s Famous Men’s Clothiers 





W HEN the label says 
“Tailored by S. W. 
Rice,” you know the 
fit is right — the qual- 
ity is right — and the 
hand tailoring is un- 
questionably the best. 
Let us make your next 


uniform. 





When in Washington visit our newest store and home office at 


1423 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. STerling 6253 


other stores: 
Annapolis, Md. Corpus Christi, Texas Pensacola, Fla. 


Our representative is at Quantico, every Monday from 9 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m.—"E” Barracks, South Wing, 2d Deck. 
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To the Readers... 


Enclosed with each expiration notice mailed to a 
GAZETTE subscriber is a blank form on which the 
subscriber may, if he is so inclined, enter his re- 
marks and suggestions concerning the editorial con- 
tent of the magazine. These forms come back to us 
in gratifying numbers, more often than not con- 
taining sound suggestions and new ideas. Many of 
these letters are printed in Message Center; many 
of the suggestions have been incorporated into the 
make-up of the magazine. But sometimes these sug- 
gestions assume a form that is nicely (though un- 
intentionally) calculated to give us an even deeper 
sense of frustration than we normally have. Like 
this: “I would like to see more articles on new 
weapons and equipment.” Or: “I would prefer 
more articles dealing with practical aspects of com- 
manding the company and platoon.” Our answer to 
such suggestions can only be “So would we!” 

For the GAzeTTE depends almost entirely on un- 
solicited manuscripts for its editorial content. 
Whenever and however we can, we encourage peo- 
ple to write for us; but there are limits—and not 





merely those of time and space and money—to the 
encouragement we can give. For one thing, we just 
don’t know about many of the things which go on 
all the time and which would make good article 
subjects. 

So, in the hope that something will come of it, 
we present herewith a random few of the article 
topics which our readers—and we—would like to 
see: 

Organization and Operation of the Company 
CP and OP in Combat. 

Reverse Slope Defense—technique and varia- 
tions. 

Tactical Use of New or Projected Weapons and 

Equipment. 

Proper Use of Runners by Small Infantry 
Units. 

Tactical Use of Organic Vehicles. 

How the Staff Serves the Rifle Platoon. 

Employment and Training of NCOs. 

The GAzeTTE is supposed to be a forum for the 
exchange of professional opinion. If you want to 
see your opinions expressed, you may have to do 
it yourself. 
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This Month and Next 


British amphibious experience has been almost uni- 
versally unfortunate. As Fletcher Pratt points out in this 
issue, the expedition against Walcheren, that great fiasco 
of the Napoleonic era, was ambitiously conceived but 
lamentably executed. Something over a hundred years 
later, the much discussed Gallipoli operation was equally 
ambitious and equally monumental in its failure. Small 
wonder that during the ’tween-wars period the War Office 
relegated “combined operations” (Briticism for “am- 
phibious operations”) to the limbo of an obscure staff 
section. With the coming of World War II, Great Brit- 
ain had no materiel and not even a sound tactical doc- 
trine on which to build for counter-landings against 
Hitler-held Europe. Hence the abortive expeditions 
against Narvik and Trondheim; the brave, but somehow 
frantic, improvisation of Commandos; the “success-in- 
reverse” at Dunkirk; and the gallant, but futile, Dieppe. 
Britain emerged from the war with a sound concept of 
“combined operations,” but the lesson was bitterly taught. 
This development of an adequate amphibious doctrine 
by the British (and the specific role of the Royal Ma- 
rines) is told by LtCol Rathvon M. Tompkins in next 





month’s GAZETTE in British Combined Operations. 

That all is not always agreement between the air and 
the infantry is sometimes admitted, even by the Marine 
Corps which emphasizes the air-ground team. There is 
something about viewing the situation from 30,000 feet 
which reduces the gravel-crunchers’ efforts to the pro- 
portions of a map problem. IstLt Clarence E. Schwaneke, 
a Marine pilot, was no exception to the general rule of 
aviators until last summer. Then he learned what life 
on the ground was like by way of an amphibious exer- 
cise in which he made like a foot soldier. The experi- 
ence was somewhat painful — literally. His most con- 
crete objections centered on the pack, the shelter half, 
and the utility clothing. Instead of retreating to his 
lofty Valhalla with his opinions, he has ‘done something 
constructive; he has redesigned the foot marine’s fighting 
gear. The first of his suggestions will appear in next 
month’s GazeTTE. Ground marines, who usually view 
earthbound flyers with an amused condescension second 
only to that held for sailors ashore, will do well to read 
this series. Perhaps they have been satisfied with their 
equipment too easily and for too long. 











Midnight III. 
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His predecessor was obtained by Col Boyington and founding members of “Black Sheep Squadron.” 


The Black Sheep Win a Navy “E” 


® DuRING THE WAR YEARS VMF 214 GAINED WIDE FAME 
as the “Black Sheep Squadron” under the flamboyant 
Boyington, USMC 
(ret). The squadron set an enviable record of 94 Jap 


Col (then Maj) Gregory “Pappy” 


planes destroyed in the air in nine weeks of fast action. 
Later they suffered their heaviest casualties aboard the 


USS Franklin when that carrier was hit by a kamikaze 





By Lt J. Lynn Helms 
Photos by MSgt M. C. Osimo 








off Kyushu. The survivors were picked up by the Santa 
Fe, taken to Ulithi and later to Guam. How well the 
squadron has succeeded in getting back into fighting trim 
was dramatically shown this year when the Chief of 
Naval Operations awarded the Black Sheep the Navy “E” 
for battle efficiency. 

The squadron, which is now operating from MCAS, 
El Toro, is part of MAG 12, a West Coast carrier-based 
end, VMF 214 went through the 
usual demobilization difficulties, disappearing entirely for 
a while from the Marine Aviation lists and reforming 
late in 1945 under Maj Herbert A. Peters. Destined to 


group. At the war’s 





Three divisions with one spare stand by for 
Primarily a carrier-based squadron, VMF 214 


operate from CVE class carriers in direct support of 
ground troops, the squadron began a vigorous carrier 
training program. 

By the time Maj Donald H. Sapp took command in 
April, 1947, it was a well-trained unit again, salted down 
with a group of seasoned carrier pilots. This was dem- 
onstrated in a series of air cover problems flown in sup- 
port of ground troops in the Camp Pendleton area. 

Then began fiscal year 1948. In the next 12 months 


the squadron was to drop 3,178 bombs, fire 3,061 rock- 
ets, and rip off 53,390 rounds of ammunition. The 2,000- 
plus hp engines were to burn 608,194 gallons of high 


test 130 and 145 octane gasoline—enough to drive the 
family jalopy 9,122,910 miles. 

The year was also to prove that the war-tested Corsair 
was still the best plane in the world for close support of 


Ordnance section loads 5-inch rockets on Corsair. 
Two aircraft rockets will tear side out of tank. 
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the order to launch aircraft aboard USS Rendova. 
specializes in close air support of ground troops. 
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amphibious operations. It can pack a punch which is, 
at the moment of impact, greater than the fire power of a 
light cruiser. 

To promote better understanding of the squadron’s 
mission, Maj Kenneth D. Frazier, the squadron’s opera- 
tion officer, began a course of training designed to make 
each VMF 214 pilot a veritable expert in air-ground 
techniques. 

Conferences with the G-3 section, 1st Marine Division, 
established what was wanted in the way of close and 
deep support. Camp Pendleton’s Aliso Canyon impact 
area was excellent for practical training, offering all 
types of targets and most forms of terrain. Here, with 
live ammunition, VMF 214 learned and mastered some 
of the problems of flying support missions. With a tar- 
get area too large for adequate target designation by 
radioed directions and with panel markers and even 
hastily camouflaged ground installations all but invisible 
from seven or nine thousand feet, VMF 214 pilots learned 
to depend more and more on their grid photo charts 
and preliminary briefings. 

July and August, 1947, were spent on the Camp 
Matthews rifle range with all hands re-firing their ap- 
propriate weapons for qualification. August was also 
used to qualify 16 pilots as aviation artillery spotters in 
a school conducted by Maj Walter C. Wells. During the 
month, spotting flights were flown in conjunction with 
3d Battalion, 12th Marines. 

In September, the squadron went aboard the USS 
Rendova (CVE-114) for a refresher in carrier-based air 
support. All phases including bombing, strafing, CIC, 
and rockets were practiced. This was the first of many 
preparations for the expected November maneuvers. The 
Rendova was scheduled for drydock in October and the 
squadron was switched to the USS Bairoko (CVE-115). 

Phase I for the November maneuvers was air cover 
for landings being made on San Clemente Island. Maj 
Julius W. Ireland acted as TAC (Tactical Air Coordina- 
tor), using standard 3.75-inch smoke rockets to designate 
targets. These were followed by 2.25-inch SCARs (sub- 
caliber aircraft rockets) fired by the squadron. In sup- 
port of Col Alva B. Lasswell’s 7th Marines, VMF 214 
flew air cover for the next three days. From the flight 
deck of the USS Tarawa this problem was viewed by 600 
observers from the Army General Staff and Command 
School, Ft Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The final phase of the maneuvers was an amphibious 
landing and assault against an “enemy” air strip in the 
Camp Pendleton area. With Capt William J. Bedford as 
TAC, the squadron again spread its air cover umbrella. 
The climax of the problem was an attack inland by the 
lst Tank Battalion supported from the air by VMF 214. 

Next on the training schedule was a foray into the 
Arctic. The project was shelved, but not before the squad- 
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ron had exchanged their old aircraft for new F4U-4Bs 
with cockpit heaters and other minor modifications. The 
squadron then went aboard the USS Boxer (CV-21) with 
the rest of MAG 12 for a week’s operations. 


® Back asHore, the Black Sheep next headed for NAS, 
El Centro, for a refresher in dropping live bombs. Pilots 
were familiarized with 100, 500, and 1,000 pound gen- 
eral purpose bombs—and the 11.75-inch “Tiny Tim” 
rocket, the weapon that proved so devastating against 
Jap shipping in the last days of the war. 


Alternating with other squadrons of MAG 12, VMF 
214 spent March flying out to sea and practicing carrier 
landings aboard the Boxer. April was spent getting 
ready for the Inspector General’s inspection. Two over- 
age target drones were shot down for the first “kills” 
since the end of the war. The squadron also used the 
USS Badoeng Strait (CVE-116) for qualifying new pilots 
and refreshing older ones. This practice proceeded with- 
out accident or untoward incident. 

The official “readiness” inspection began on 18 April, 
1948. The squadron was marked “Outstanding” for 
Phase I of the inspection which was a 24-plane strike 
against Castle Rock target just north of San Clemente. 
Another phase was an 18-plane strike against assigned 
targets. Flying against a target of four tanks, the squad- 
ron scored the unbelievable tally of 81 per cent hits. 


The last two weeks of the fiscal year were devoted to 
other West Coast Navy and Marine activities in Spring 
Inter-Type Exercises. During this problem the Black 
Sheep worked at shortening the all-vital delay between 
the time an air strike is requested and the time it is de- 
livered. This time lag is particularly vital in the event 
of a tank break-through. Working on a “Flash Priority 
Target” system, VMF 14 cut the normal time in half and 
at the year’s end were “on target” within three and one- 
half minutes of the planes’ receiving the request. (This 
figure is an average; the orbit point of the aircraft being 
from three to eight miles away). 

Forwarding the report on the squadron’s record for 
the year, the Commander, Air Force Pacific Fleet, recom- 
mended to the Chief of Naval Operations that the squad- 
ron be assigned the mark of “Outstanding.” This was 
answered directly to the squadron by a CNO dispatch on 
6 August which notified the not-so-black Black Sheep 
that they had won the Navy “E”. 

This was the first postwar awarding of the pennant 
which carries with it the right to display a replica of the 
“FE” on all assigned aircraft. When directed by the Com- 
mandant and approved by the CNO, an _ unspecified 
amount of prize money will be given to all enlisted men 


attached to the squadron for the preceding six months. 
US g MC 
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Pilots follow signals of flight deck officers for spotting. First several planes will be catapulted 
and when minimum space is available the rest will fly off to gain quicker launching. 


Flight deck catapult officer gives signal to launch first plane. Catapulting allows planes to 
carry full ordnance load of two 11,75-inch “Tiny Tim” rockets and eight 5-inch aircraft rockets. 
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Target under center plane is checked before firing is begun. Under combat conditions this would be pay-off run. 


First plane fires volley. First rockets are approximately Four rockets are “on the way.” The third pair is 
100 feet ahead; the second pair is just clearing plane. just beginning to ignite rocket charge for firing. 
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Firing plane pulls out of dive over target. Accuracy is increased by the fact author fired four 
pair of rockets as fast as possible; all projectiles hit within fifty feet of the target. 


Using smoke heads for demonstration, this is coverage obtained by using only one aircraft. This 
is from six rockets only, other two are still ‘on the way.” Plane hits with punch of light cruiser. 





The Fight at Best 








What has gone before: When the 502d Parachute 
Infantry came to earth several miles south of Veg- 
hel, Holland, in the initial stages of Operation 
Market-Garden, it appeared that the regiment would 
have an easy time. The landing and assembly were 
accomplished without untoward incident and the 
regiment moved out swiftly and efficiently. But 
they didn’t know about Best. 

The village of Best was possessed of two bridges 
which spanned the Wilhelmina Canal and which 
would be needed for later phases of the overall 
operation. G-2 had it that there were only a few 
squads of Germans there; actually, 1000 fresh 
troops had gone into position around Best the day 
before. Therefore, when Company H of the 3d 
Battalion, 502d, moved briskly up to capture the 
village and the bridges, there was a nasty surprise 
in store. The company walked into a wall of fire, 
was stopped dead, and began to take heavy casual- 
ties. But battalion and regiment, still clinging to 
the G-2 estimate, discounted H Company’s reports; 
it was almost dark before LtCol Cole, with the 3d 
Battalion, finally started to the rescue. 

Meanwhile, the 2d Platoon of Company H, under 
Lt Edward L. Wierzbowski, had been reinforced 
with engineers and a machine gun section and de- 
tached from the company for a forlorn mission— 
to capture and defend the bridges. Wierzbowski 
ran into trouble right from the start, as the way 
to the bridges led through a maze of German strong- 
points. By the time he had fought his way through, 
it was dark and raining, and he had three officers 
and 15 men remaining—the rest having been lost 
to enemy fire or separated from the platoon in the 
fog of battle. Worse still, the bridges were well 
guarded and Wierzbowski’s group was discovered 
by the enemy. They dug in near one bridge, under 
heavy fire. 

Back at the company, three patrols had gone out 
in search of Wierzbowski—all had been beaten 
back. At dawn, when the company was finally able 
to tie in with battalion, Col Cole decided that he 
could give up the 2d Platoon as lost. He said, 
“They've been annihilated, beyond a doubt.” 











By Col S. L. A. Marshall 












@ EARLY ON THE SECOND MORNING OF THE FIGHT AT 
Best, Col John T. Michaelis, commanding 502d Regi- 
ment, came from Zon to the Zonsche Woods where LtCol 
“Bob” Cole had bivouacked 3d Battalion, looked the 
scene over, and decided that he had better commit his 
2d Battalion on Cole’s right flank in an effort to clean 
up the fight and free Cole’s forces. 

The fortunes of the Corridor in the region of the 
Wilhelmina Canal were thus staked altogether on the 
outcome of a struggle which in the beginning had seemed 
to call for nothing more than a foray by a platoon. 
Michaelis had no further reserve, his lst Battalion being 
already engaged to the hilt in a fight for St Oedenrode, 
farther to the north. Moreover, the British XXX Corps 
column had not yet come through and our own forces 
had not yet captured Eindhoven. This meant that the 
grand design was already wasting away by the hour 
and that further hurt to it was being threatened in every 
tactically decisive area. 

By 0800 when LtCol Steve A. Chappuis got his 2d Bat- 
talion on march from Zon, Cole’s lines were taking such 
a beating from mortar and artillery fire that he had to 
order his men to fall back deeper into the woods. It was 
Michaelis’ idea that Chappuis should march his column 
north, and then sweep toward Best from out of the north- 
east, so that as his attack started, his line would be in 
echelon to the right of Cole’s position. 

This was what he attempted, with his object being to 
drive on into Best and then swing south to the bridges. 
His own companies were echeloned to the right rear as 
the attack started. They drew artillery fire immediately 
but kept going toward the Bokstel-Eindhoven highway. 

What happened during the next few minutes has been 
repeatedly praised as the one shining example from 
World War II in which American tactical forces acted 
exactly according to the book. 

The Dutch had been haying and the fields confronting 
Chappuis were covered by small piles of hay, three to 
four feet in height. These piles were the only cover, for 
the fields were absolutely flat. From left to right the line 
rippled forward in perfect order and well-timed disci- 
pline, each group of two or three men running on to the 
next hay pile as it came their turn. Machine gun fire 
cut into the hay piles, sometimes setting the cover afire, 
sometimes wounding or killing the men who lay behind 
it. That stopped only the dead and the wounded. The 
squad leaders kept leading and the platoon leaders kept 
shouting to each group when to make a dash for it. It 
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Cole walked out in front of his men and beyond the woods. For a brief period, he stood there deliberately in the 
open, looking up at a circling plane. Then a sniper’s bullet hit him through the temple and he died instantly. 
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Part Il: Wierzbowski finally got word to Battalion that the vital bridge had 






been blown up. What he could not tell them was that he and his platoon were 


was like a problem worked out on a parade ground, and 
of course the even setting of the hay piles was one of the 
factors that had made it so. 

But Chappuis had finally to give over, not because 
his men were unwilling, but because he realized that 
his mortal losses were beating him. It was clear that 
while he might get as far as the highway, the price would 
be the destruction of his Battalion. The moral of that 
morning’s fight is that safety lies forward only when the 
tactical odds are reasonably even. The whole area of the 
attack was being rent by artillery, mortar and automatic 
fire. To this the Battalion was able to reply only with 
its own mortars. Eight of the officers already lay strewn 
in the hay field and 21 per cent of the men were already 
dead or wounded when Chappuis decided to stop it, call 
his men back and reorganize. 

Michaelis concluded later that he erred in sending 
Chappuis forward on this line instead of having him close 
directly on 3d Battalion and attack under a covering fire 
from Cole’s men. But until 2d Battalion met the reality 
head-on, the strength of the enemy around Best had 
been estimated at only one-third of its true weight. 

Nor was it lacking in aggressive quality. Cole was 
again having a bad experience. His withdrawal to the 
deep wood had been accepted by the Germans as an invi- 
tation to filter back through the western tree line. Their 
snipers kept him between a chill and a sweat. He could 
not tighten his lines to the point where all companies 
were well contained on account of the constant artillery 
fire. He could not loosen them more than was already 
done because the enemy was coming by twos and threes 
into his lines, as now organized. A strong and persistent 
force worked into the ground between Companies G 
and H, and both companies began to lose men from close- 


up rifle fire. 


® COoLe CALLED to Regiment to see if he could get air 
support against the Germans who were coming across 
the highway and into the woods. Then he left his fox 
hole to apprise Stopka of what he had done. In his ab- 
sence, a shell landed next to the hole, and a part of it 
exploded through the skull of Cole’s radio operator. 
Cole was wiping the blood and brains from the radio 
when Stopka came by a few minutes later to tell him 
that some P-47s were coming over. Fortunately the radio 


was still working. 
By this time enemy snipers were firing directly on the 
CP and the Battalion had become almost inert. Cole 
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still in the fight and needed help in a hurry. 


And the worst was yet to come 






shouted to his men but most of them would not leave 
the fox holes to take counter measures. Mortar and 
artillery fire, though as great a danger to the Germans 
in the woods as to Cole’s men, seemed to harass only the 
ene side. What had at first been only random sniper 
fire had now the proportions of a counterattack. 

The P-47s came low to strafe. Their bullet fire began 
to rake the Battalion position in the woods. Stopka went 
running to get the men busy with panels; they had to 
improvise them on the spot out of orange flags. A call 
came over the radio for Stopka; Cole sent for him and 
then went out to take over the work which Stopka had 
been doing. 

He got the job almost completed. The P-47s began 
to find the enemy lines with their strafing attack, and 
there was a sudden and notable let-down in the volume 
of enemy fire from beyond the high-way. Cole walked 
out in front of his men and beyond the woods. For a 
brief period, he stood there deliberately in the open, 
with his hand shielding his eyes. looking up at a circling 


plane. 


® THEN A SNIPER’S BULLET from a house 100 yards 
away hit him through the temple and he died instantly. 
It was the not-unexpected ending for a young leader, 
Texas born and West Point educated, who had won the 
Congressional Medal in the fight at Carentan and had 
continued to set for his battalion an example of personal 
bravery which was frequently at odds with any well- 
rounded concept of his administrative responsibilities. 
Lt Ralph A. Watson was a few paces in rear of Cole 
when he was shot. Such was the emotional hold which 
Cole had on many of his men that young Watson couldn’t 
make himself phrase the words: “Cole is dead.” So to 
Stopka he sent only this word by messenger: “You are 
in command of the battalion.” Stopka worked on for 
another hour, thinking it was only a temporary matter. 
A German ran from the corner of the house where the 
sniper had fired on Cole. A battalion machine gun cut 
him down in mid-flight. Though nobody could be sure 
about the matter, the word was passed from fox hole to 
fox hole that the Battalion had finished the man who 
had killed Cole. That made everyone feel better. 
Between Chappuis’ sweep and the fight which attended 
the strafing attack by the P-47s, however, one important 
tactical effect had been achieved which was to benfit the 
last stages of the battle. Small parties of Americans 
were in hiding at several points in the woods—the strays 

















who had been lost the night before by Duffy’s action 
and a failure in part of Capt Jones’ line to make the 
initial withdrawal with the rest of the Company. From 
their hideouts they observed that these pressures along 
the northern side of the forest were gradually flushing 
the enemy down toward its southern extremity and that 
a considerable concentration of man-power was building 
there. 

The immediate tactical effect, however, was to com- 
plete the isolation of Wierzbowski and his 18 men in 
their beleaguered outpost alongside the Wilhelmina dike, 
since this large working force of the enemy now inter- 
posed directly between them and the main body of the 
Regiment. 

As the morning wore along, they saw these skirmishers 
working toward them from out of the forest. Wierzbow- 
ski passed the word around for his men to hold their 
fire. When the Germans got to within less than 50 yards, 
the order was given to open up with all weapons. They 
saw about 35 men fall at the volley, the machine gun hav- 
ing cut a wide swath, and the remainder of the line 
faded back to the woods. This was done even though the 
platoon was being pressed from two sides at the time. 
There was a German barracks just 20 yards from the 
bridge and south of the Canal, with manned rifle pits 
around it. Another group of the enemy was entrenched 
80 yards away on the far side of the highway. If a 
man arose from his fox hole to stretch or to start toward 


the Canal, he at once drew fire from two sides. 
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As for the bridge, it was still intact, a beautifully- 
styled one-span concrete structure, perhaps 150 feet in 
length. This was the whole object of their striving. It was 
only 60 yards away—not more than a 20-second sprint 
from their fox holes. They had no choice but to lie there 
and look at it. 

About mid-morning, the watching men saw a German 
soldier and a civilian come up to the far side of the 
bridge and stand around it for perhaps 20 minutes, talk- 
ing animatedly. They thought little of the incident; in 
any event, they could not get a clear shot at the soldier. 
Exactly at 1100 hours, there was a deafening explosion. 
The concrete span shook, lifted and fell into the water. 
The men had to bend low in their fox holes as concrete 
and steel debris from the blast fell all around them. The 
pair whom they had watched earlier at the bridge had 
been maneuvering to set a time fuse to an already pre- 
pared demolition. But there was no way to get word of 
this denouement to Regiment. It continued to act on 
the assumption that the bridge was a prize still within 
reach, and that Wierzbowski had been destroyed. 

The two scouts, Mann and Hoyle, who had been lead- 
ing the fight from the beginning, made one spectacular 
sortie. About one hundred yards west of the fox holes 
was a German artillery dump. They crawled toward it 
and set it off with two rounds from the bazooka. Hoyle 
saw immediately that this ground was so formed that it 
was secure against anything save grenades tossed from 
the other side of the Canal. So they holed-up there and 
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in one hour shot six Germans coming toward them from 
the north. Then Mann was hit twice by rifle bullets— 
once through each shoulder—and he reacted by passing 
the bazooka to Hoyle, telling him to try his luck. 
About 150 yards up the Canal an 88mm was firing east- 
ward. Hoyle had the good luck to hit and destroy it with 
the first round. 


® Tue P-47s which Cole had requested flew over the 
position about noon-time. The platoon could hear the regi- 
mental fight in the distance, but seeing nothing of it, 
they imagined that the battalions were on the march to 
them and that they would be relieved before sundown. 

In mid-afternoon, the Germans pressed an attack to- 
ward them along the canal bank. The position was draw- 
ing heavy fire and returning it as well as possible, but 
couldn't get a good [ine on its source. Lt Watson of the 
Engineers scouted out front to get a better view of the 
attack. He was hit in the mid-section and went down. 
First aid man PFC Orvac crawled out and treated him, 
then called to Wierzbowski. Watson thought his testicles 
had been shot off and he begged Wierzbowski to shoot 
him with his .45 pistol. Wierzbowski dragged him 150 


yards back to the lines, looked him over carefully and 
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told him to be happy, that his testicles were all right. 

Pvt Luther was hit and killed by a shell fragment in 
the head. Pvt Mann was hit by two more bullets. Both of 
his arms had to be put in slings but he begged Wierz- 
bowski to let him stay with the active defenders instead 
of putting him in the large fox hole with the immobilized 
wounded, and got his wish. Pvt Northrup, hit in the 
base of the spine, died from loss of blood. By now the 
detachment was wholly out of bandages and medicine. 
Sgt Betras of the Engineers volunteered to try and break 
through for aid. A few minutes later, Betras returned, 


wounded in the head. He had been ambushed. 


® As FOR THE “BIG PICTURE” in these hours, matters 
were slightly on the mend. The British XXX Corps armor 
had come at last into Eindhoven, the American 506th 
Regiment having already captured that city. As the 
situation in the south became more snug, there was ‘re- 
newed hope that the forces beyond the Rhine near 
Arnhem would be able to hold out for the required inter- 
val, and that all would work out well in the end. 

It made a difference—even to Wierzbowski. 

A British armored car, accompanied by a reconnais- 
sance car, had whipped out some miles in advance of the 
XXX Corps column; this of itself was no great feat, as 
506th Regiment had cleared the road from Zon to 
Eindhoven. 

Getting to Zon and finding the bridge blown, the 
British cars came down the dike, looking for the Best 
bridge. Quite suddenly they were there, on the far side 
of the Canal. Wierzbowski yelled across and told them 
of his situation. He asked them to raise Division on 
radio and explain his plight, but they couldn’t manage 
to get through. 

The Germans, reacting slowly to the appearance of the 
two cars, at last opened fire. Both cars then pulled back 
behind the corner of the barracks and blazed away with 
their machine guns. The effect was surprising: the force 
on the far bank quit their fox holes and withdrew west- 
ward, 

Cpl Daniel L. Corman found a small boat on the bank, 
rowed over to the armored car, and came back with a 
medical kit. 

That gave Wierzbowski an idea. He told his men to 
get up, and they would all row across the canal and re- 
treat eastward under the protection of the armored car. 

But the car commander shouted across to him: “Stay 
where you are! I am sure that help will be here very 
soon.” He said that he would stay there and cover them 
until a relief arrived, and on that promise, the Wierzbow- 
ski group settled back into their fox holes. 

Before the night settled, Regiment was to make one 
more try toward capturing the bridge which was no 
longer there. In late afternoon, Chappuis, having com- 
pleted his reorganization, was ordered to attack southeast 
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on the east side of the Best-Eindhoven highway, pass 
through 3d Battalion and continue toward the bridge. 3d 
Battalion was ordered to support this attack with fire 
until the fire was masked. 

The attack went off unevenly. But one platoon from 
Company D under Lt Mottola had such clear sailing that 
it kept right on barreling down the road. Shortly after 
2300 hours, they tied into Wierzbowski’s position at the 
dike, and settled down on his left flank. 

For Wierzbowski, this was the third bright event of 
the evening. An hour earlier, a patrol from Company E 
had reached his lines and had told him of having heard 
from Company H that his platoon had been wiped out. 
He told them to get back to Battalion with the word 
that he was still in operation, but had so many wounded 
on his hands that they would have to come to him. And 
here occurs one of the most painful lapses in the opera- 
tion: By the time this patrol’s report got up to Chappuis, 
(which did not occur until next morning, the patrol hav- 
ing got lost in the woods) it conveyed only the intelli- 
gence that the Best bridge had been blown, and said noth- 
ing about the lost platoon. 

With Mottola’s arrival, Wierzbowski’s group con- 
cluded that their worst hours were over. Completely ex- 
hausted, they dozed in their fox holes, and left it to 
Mottola’s men to cover them, as that platoon was facing 
to the westward. 

In the middle of the night, this force which was hold- 
ing the outwork was suddenly beset by a German attack 





pressed from the direction of Best. Mottola’s line broke 
and the men fell back across the Canal, some of them 
swimming and others crawling across the wrecked bridge. 
They ultimately re-crossed the Canal far to the eastward 
and it was two days before the survivors got back to the 
Battalion. 

Only their state of absolute exhaustion can explain the 
fact that Wierzbowski’s men slept through this attack 
hardly aware that anything untoward had happened. 
Wierzbowski awakened hearing men splashing through 
the Canal and shouting to one another as they reached 
the far bank. This was the first he knew that his left 
flank had departed. 

To complete their misfortunes, the British armored 
car, hearing Americans come into the position during 
the night, had concluded that the relief was accomplished 
and had pulled away from the far bank. 

So once again, they sat in their fox holes, alerted them- 
selves as best they could and waited for morning. They 
knew that the 2d Battalion attack, from which Mottola’s 
group had been cut loose and cast forward, had brought 
a goodly portion of the Regiment’s strength to within 
squeezing distance of the bridge. 

There was thus good reason to believe that all of the 
night’s confusions would be lifted when morning came. 
Not being psychic, they couldn’t forsee that though every 
kind of bad luck had cursed them from the beginning, the 


to be concluded 
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worst still awaited. 
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The DI turns on his best McLaglen glare 


“Got it?” 


wildered recruits tense for the command of execution. 

“Okay, now remember, like I told ya before, when I 
tells ya to do somethin’, ya does it exactly like I sez. 
Unnerstand?” 

The DI! juts his jaws forward and squints along the 
ranks as though to discover any sign of disagreement 
among his charges. 

“Yes sir” again volleys forth to establish the DI’s un- 
disputed tyranny. 


Okay, now—jump!” 





By LtCol Woodrow M. Kessler 





WHEN I[ sez ‘JUMP’, YA JUMPS.” 


“Yes sir” reverberates across the drill field as 74 be- 


















\t the lash of the command, the platoon bounces into 
the air, then settles back into position. 

“Of all the stupid knuckleheads——” Rage and dis- 
appointment, blurred and unfamiliar invectives alert 
them to some unknown and unpardonable sin just com- 
mitted. 

“Did I tell ya to come back down?” 


® It’s nor a New story. In fact, there are few ma- 
rines who haven't heard it. Whether or not the reader 
has ever been to P.I., he recognizes the locale. The pic- 
ture painted has become symbolic of a Marine Corps 
institution. The trouble is that for many marines it is 
the only picture that “P.I.” conjures up. To them, Parris 
Island is a nebulous bit of U. S. territory set aside for 
the practices of mysterious rites, and the alchemy of 
Marines. From that never-never land occasional trains 
and planes bring reinforcements to their units. 








How do the NCOs and lieutenants, and captains handle 
these new arrivals? They don’t look like sea-going ma- 
rines, yet they wear the old familiar uniform, a little 
soiled and wrinkled from the trip. That settles it, if 
they're wearing Marine uniforms, they’re marines. That’s 
what they went through P.I. for—to make marines of 
them, and, if they’re not, well—‘‘What th’ hell do they 
do down there at P.I. anyway?” 

To begin with, the recruit training establishments 
generally have control over neither the heredity pattern 
nor the incubation of an embryo marine until he has 
reached the staid old age of 18. Contrary to popular 
belief, P.I. does not develop his GCT -just measures it. 
The drill instructor is just as enthusiastic as you are 
when he discovers his next ten weeks will be devoted to 
cultivating a field of radiant roses at mean sea level. If 
you're really concerned about the low state of GCTs, put 
in for recruiting duty. 

Now that it’s established that P.I. has little to do with 
the quality of the stuffing used to round out the uniform 
on hand, let’s see how much time and method is used 
in pounding it into shape. 

The amount of time spent on any specific subject is 
set by Headquarters Marine Corps. In but few cases is 
there time to get in more than a glancing blow. Remem- 
ber, this is training civilians, not service-adapted marines. 

In 12 hours, he knows all there is to know about first 
aid, military sanitation, and hygiene. In 10 hours of 
scouting and patrolling, he can track down the last of 
the Mohicans. In eight hours of compass and maps, he 
can sketch for the artillery a pin-point target ten yards 
in front of your position. In five hours of instruction 
on the pack, you can be sure without checking that he 
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will put a pair of shoes in his field transport pack. He’s 
a terror with the flamethrower, an Al Schmidt with the 
machine gun, and death on tanks with the rocket launcher 
after having witnessed a demonstration of each. He has 
a first hand knowledge of amphibious operations derived 
from his 12 hours of swimming instruction. Do you 
believe it? 

‘ Well, what good is he? What does he know well? 
First, he knows a lot more of the courtesies, customs, 
and traditions of the service than you might guess. He'll 
salute every second lieutenant until he discovers that 
others get away with not doing it. In fact, the Sergeant 
Major can bring a reflex action to his elbow by just 
looking at him twice. He has weathered several encoun- 
ters with “Rocks and Shoals.” He can recite his General 
Orders, and is well oriented on guard duty, but has 
never carried a round of ammunition on his person or 
in his rifle while on such duty. Experience may make 
him a “Rifle Expert” instead of the “Marksman” that he 
now is, but any instruction given him on his rifle will 
be review. He is aware that he is a part of the Balanced 
Navy, but his greatest ambition at present is to become 
the rifleman of a fire team. 

His instruction has been in the hands of Marine NCOs; 
not professors, not scholars, not even selected NCOs— 
just plain Marine NCOs—the kind that were around at 
Shuri Castle or pushed on past Mt Tapotchau. A few of 
them have specialized to take the load of the more fancy 
subjects off the shoulders of the drill instructors. From 
these special instructors he became acquainted with maps 
and compass, first aid, field sanitation, hygiene, Marine 
Corps traditions and history, interior guard, combat 
principles and formations, gas warfare, and his rifle. His 


LEFT: Recruits receive a full issue of clothing upon reporting to Parris Island. RIGHT: Embryo 


Leathernecks learn to take proper care of their clothing with weekly instruction periods by Dls. 
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Before actual firing on range begins, recruits are 
given the best in preliminary marksmanship training. 








The most important thing in a recruit’s life is 
his rifle. Experience will make him an expert. 


‘ 


Dis inspect recruits at San Diego. Inspections 
are an important part of the recruit’s training. 
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All instruction is carried on by NCOs who have 
spent years teaching neophyte marines the ropes. 


drill instructors were his monitors. From the day of the 
great hairfall to the day of congratulations, they were 
always with him. Between “shots” and photo taking, be- 
tween dental charting and blood testing, they counted 
out the cadence. They squared him away on titles and 
names, who to salute and when. They gave him the scoop 
on making his sack, how to make up the pack, and the 
trick of the bayonet thrust. Whenever he does “to the 
rear, march,” he will think of his drill instructors. They 
took him on hikes, and posted him on guard, and saw 
that he scrubbed his clothes the right way. 

His contacts with officers have not been limited. Com- 
pany officers kept a check on him constantly, and twice 
during training a team of five officers have prepared him 
to face any inspection that may come his way in the 
Marine Corps. 

He has tossed hand grenades, and fired a few rounds 
with the BAR, pistol, and carbine. You can’t fool him 
with that little white pellet in the gas chamber. 

Your recruit has been on an overnight hike, and 
learned to provide drainage around his shelter tent be- 
fore the rain comes. Troop and inspection means the 
same to him that it does to you. Don’t forgive him a 
spot of rust on his rifle—he knows better. He'll flinch 
when you say “mess duty’—a week of it was pretty 
rough. If he’s not a private first class, you'll know he 
had a “reading off” of more than the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy, and a check of his SRB will 
tell the whole tale. But don’t expect to see markings on 
page four greater than 3.8, except in Obedience and 
Sobriety. Even if you see a 3.8, you’ve got some stuffing 
there with plenty of sage. 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps for an education, ad- 















Map reading and orientation principles are taught 
in classrooms before tactical exercises are held. 


venture, and “to be a member of the best outfit in the 
world.” You may consider that recruiter’s propaganda, 
but whatever it is, desire for those things has put him 
on your muster roll. There’s a 30 per cent chance that 
he is already enrolled in a course of the Marine Corps 
Institute. His “esprit de corps” was badly shattered the 
first few days of recruit training. It went out the window 
with the recruiter’s poster as he withstood the first shock 
of 0530 reveille. But it’s back in shape now. In fact, he’s 
the saltiest amphibian since Jonah. 

Is he disciplined? West Point and Annapolis may 
turn out more brains per diploma but not more dis- 
cipline. The P.I. recruit draws down discipline from 
portal to portal. No other part of his training is more 
greatly stressed. But remember, recruit training does 
not give life long immunity to the red flag. His military 
discipline like his beard is easily removed. For 10 weeks 
he has been drilled, lectured, and guided, and his ears 
are accustomed to the yammer of an authoritative voice 
from reveille to taps. Suddenly the uproar ceases, his 
drill instructor gone, he stands expectantly waiting— 
waiting for someone to tell him what to do. Have you 
ever seen a young colt, broken away from his pasture, 
standing bewildered in the middle of a highway? Blow- 
ing your horn will not do much good; you've got to 
lead him. And so your recruit standing there has been 
trained to be led. As he grows older he'll become 
familiar with all the pathways. Right now, within two 
minutes he can stumble into the ditch. Go ahead, blow 
your horn, you’re in a hurry to get to the club, where 
around a few beers you can disdainfully bleat, “Don’t 


they teach ‘em discipline down there at P.I. anymore?” 
US @MC 


Boots receive first hand knowledge of “amphibious 
operations” in 12 hours of swimming instruction. 
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Recruits at P. |. are taught to think and act as a 
team. Physical drill develops group coordination. 






Recruits are thoroughly familiarized with various 
gases and standard chemical protective equipment. 
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Barefoot 


Marines 


By IstLt Robert A. Owens 


® IN THE EARLY MONTHS OF 1941 WHEN AMERICAN 
Samoa was the “crossroads of the Pacific” on America’s 
supply and communications line to Australia and the 
Southwest Pacific, and when only the 7th Defense Bat- 
talion guarded America’s Pacific frontier against the 
threat of enemy invasion, emergency measures were the 
order of the day. Marines from the defense battalion 
were sent out to the villages and coves of Tutuila to teach 
able-bodied civilians how to use the Springfield rifle if 
defense of the island became necessary before a heavier 
force could arrive from the States. Many of these civilians 
later became marines. 

The obvious weakness of the island’s defense forces in 
relation to potential enemy attacking forces made the 
organization of other auxiliary groups highly advisable. 
Since ships and marines were rarer than a long-haired 





recruit at Parris Island, it was not known when more 
American marines could be expected from the States. 
It was logically decided to enlist volunteers from the 
civilian population. 

Samoans in the armed forces of the United States were 
not new. They had been for forty years members of the 
Regular Navy’s Fita Fita Guard and Band at the Naval 
Station in Pago Pago, Tutuila, and had served well. 

Authority was consequently granted in May, 1941, for 
the establishment of a native battalion of marines, to be 
known as the “Ist Samoan Battalion, Marine Corps Re- 
serve.” On 20 August 1941 the first Samoan—Sianava 
Robert Seva’aetasi— was enlisted. A former school 
teacher and a very able interpreter, he had been instru- 
mental in the organization of the battalion. He was 
assigned to active duty on 16 September 1941. 

One drill day per week was authorized for the bat- 
talion, the pay being 70 cents per drill for the first four 
months of service and after that, one dollar per drill day. 
A uniform allowance of five dollars was authorized. 

On 7 December 1941 one platoon from each of the 
three companies of the Ist Samoan Battalion was 
ordered to active duty for a period of six weeks and on 
8 December this order was modified to an “indefinite 
period.” 

Actually a policy of recruiting only native-born citizens 
of American Samoa was not followed. Absence of ade- 
quate authentic records of birth and nationality in the 
island government offices made it impossible to determine 
the citizenship of many applicants. Consequently, many 
British Samoans (from Upolu, ninety miles away) were 
enlisted inadvertently. Status of their citizenship is still 


open to question. 


® Tue Samoans did not have last names when they 
came up to enlist. In civilian life, if two men had the same 
first name, other civilians referred to him by his name 
and village—‘Misi of Nuuw uli” and “Misi of Taputimu.” 
Since the service record needed a last name, the Samoan 
Marines picked up the name of their father as a last 
name. This resulted in such names as “Jeru leru, Jr.” 
appearing on the muster roll. But throughout their ser- 
vice, officers and non-commissioned officers called them 
by their first names without any feeling of undue 
familiarity. Thus, it was “Pvt Sianava” rather than “Pvt 
Seva’aetasi.” 

‘Military clothing for Samoan Marines in the early 
days was almost non-existent. A few days after they were 
sworn in, they received white undershirts and a plain 
khaki lavalava (the waist-to-knee garment worn by most 
male Samoans). That plain lavalava had none of the red 
piping around the borders, had no emblem, no red sash 
as its 1942 counterpart was to have. It did have a pro- 
vision for the addition of the chevrons of a man’s rank— 
the scarlet-and-gold chevrons of the Marine dress blues. 
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Sgt Seva’aetasi, first Samoan Marine, corrects a 
recruit in the best Marine Corps DI tradition. 


Samoan youths gave up their carefree existence to 
become members of the Samoan Marine Reserve. 
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The Samoan Marines were assigned to beach and gun 
positions and in their work wore civilian trousers or 
lavalavas and shirts (if any). Liberty uniform was work 
clothes with rifle, rifle belt, bayonet, steel helmet, and a 
full cartridge belt of ammunition. Little paper work was 
done in those hectic days of preparedness. The men 
signed no liberty lists. The Samoan NCOs notified them 
when they were to go on liberty and when they were to 
stay in camp. The Samoan Marines knew all the villages, 
bays, trails, ridges, and inhabitants of their 75 square 
miles of volcanic isle, so the NCOs knew the home vil- 
lages of their men. 


® In January, 1942, permission was received to pro- 
mote six privates to corporals and to promote ten per cent 
of the total battalion strength to privates first class. The 
first promotion to corporal was that of Pvt Sianava R. 
Seva’aetasi on 1 January. 

Samoan Marines manned gun positions at 0230 on 
1] January when a small Japanese ship, believed to be a 
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Samoans in the armed forces of the United Stat2s were not new. They had been for forty years 
members of the Regular Navy’s Fita Fita Guard and Band at the Naval Station in Pago Pago, Tutuila. 











submarine, shelled the Naval Station in Pago Pago. The 
fire was not returned, notwithstanding the eagerness of 
the native marines to test their skill against the enemy. 
The shelling lasted approximately seven minutes and be- 
tween 12 and 25 5.5-inch shells fell in and around the 
Naval Station. No Samoan or American marines were 
wounded, but one naval officer and one Fita Fita were 
hit. 

On 24 February, the lst Samoan Battalion was tac- 
tically assigned to the 8th Marines, and it was at this 
time that eight Samoan marines were issued full combat 
equipment by the regiment and received instructions to 
prepare to ship out in three days. It was planned to use 
these eight Samoan marines as advance scouts and patrols 
in other Pacific Islands where the natives had a similar 
language. The day before the 8th Marines left Tutuila 
for Guadalcanal, the eight Samoans were informed that 
they were not to go. The native island chiefs had ob- 
jected strongly to the Island Naval Governor when they 
heard that the best of Samoa’s manhood was to be taken 















The recruits being sworn in here are typical of the rugged physical specimens enlisted by the 


Ist Samoan Battalion. 


into combat and subjected to possible annihilation. 

Approximately six months later when the 3d Marines 
were readying themselves for further assignments in the 
Central Pacific, a call was issued for 50 Samoan 
marines to accompany the regiment. Almost the whole 
Samoan Battalion stepped out as volunteers. After the 
50 men had been selected, again their orders were 
revoked. 

The Samoan Marines wanted combat duty because they 
believed it to be their privilege as able-bodied, patriotic 
men to fight for their country. They said the healthy 
young men of America were fighting for their country 
while the Samoan Marines served “overseas” on their 
own home island. They heard the young men of British 
Samoa—some of them their own brothers—tell of their 
action in North Africa with the fighting forces of New 
Zealand. Loia, later a corporal in the Samoan Battalion, 
was a civilian messman aboard the USS Ontario at Pearl 
Harbor on 7 December 1941. But the Barefoot Marines 
were never to hear a shot fired in anger. 





The Samoans believed it their privilege to fight for their country. 





In late July, 1942, the Samoan Marines were issued 
khaki shirts and trousers as a part of their clothing 
allowance. They had no caps or headgear except the 
steel helmet, so the Samoan Marines were in the curious 


position of not saluting outdoors much of the time. 

On 20 July, the first man was promoted to sergeant in 
the Samoan Battalion. Again he was Cpl Sianava R. 
Seva’aetasi. This rank was to be the highest achieved in 
the battalion. 

Overseas pay of 20 per cent was authorized on 17 
September 1942, retroactive to 7 December 1941 for 
Samoan Marines, although most of them were serving 
within 25 miles of their own homes. 

During 1942 and 1943, small groups of Samoan 
Marines were stationed with white officers and NCOs in 
the small bays and inlets of the island. Living quarters 
were grass-roofed native fales. The native marines slept 
on thin woven mats on the floor of the fale or on wooden- 
bottomed beds. It was out in these isolated areas that the 
officers and NCOs learned the Samoan language and 
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ceremonies well. 

Mosquitoes carrying the mumu — filariasis — were 
abundant in these areas and many stateside marines were 
sent back to the States as med‘cal surveys. It was late in 
1944 that the native marines were assigned to Marine- 
built barracks and began sleeping on beds with mattresses. 

Only one actual case of mumu has been recorded in 
the Samoan Marines, according to the statement of a 
Samoan Marine corpsman, Sgt Aifili Lauvao, who did 
corpsman duty as a corporal for 214% years with the 
Samoan Battalion before being transferred to line duty 
at his own request. He told me in 1944 that most Samo- 
ans do not noticeably have mumu until they are past 35 
years of age. After 17 September, 1943, Samoan 
Marines were no longer required to carry a rifle as a part 
of their liberty uniform. It was in October of the same 
year that the last man was enlisted in the Ist Samoan 
Battalion. He was Pvt Fa’afua Napoleon, age 17. 


® THE AVERAGE male Samoan is about five feet eight 
inches tall, weighs 150 to 170 pounds. His complexion is 
light brown, he has brown eyes and very black ha‘r. He 
is well-built with very muscular legs and arms, heavy 
shoulders with large biceps and forearms, a small waist, 
and well-proportioned hands. His feet depend a great 
deal on how long he has gone barefoot as a boy and 
young man. Few Samoan Marines had feet larger than 
size 10%. 

The Samoan Marines were very fond of rugged games 
and sports such as rugby, football, basketball, baseball, 
and boxing. They were fast, agile, and learned to de- 
velop quick changes of pace in sports where such changes 
are important. In the softball leagues sponsored by the 
Naval Station recreation office in 1944, Samoan Marine 
teams went to the finals against very experienced oppon- 
ents. Cpl John Scott, a 150-pound Samoan marine, 
fought bouts with American and Samoan sailors, white 
marines, Seabees, and Samoan civilians in 1944 and did 
not lose a bout. Basketball was a little harder for the 
Samoan Marines, due to their lack of experience in this 
sport. Their passing and dribbling was often accompanied 
by much shouting and lost motion. 

During most of his life prior to his entry into service, 
the Samoan marine was accustomed to a diet of fried or 
baked taro, baked breadfruit, papaya, raw or baked or 
fried bananas, mangoes, pineapple, baked tuna and devil- 
fish (young octopus), raw pongi fish, fried eels, and 
similar fare. On the march the Samoan marine pre- 
ferred cocoanut milk to water. About twenty seconds was 
enough time to climb a cocoanut tree from a standing 
start. 

After serving a short time in the Marine Corps, the 
Samoans became accustomed to the Marine chow and 
griped little about it. However, they relished the oppor- 
tunity for liberty in their home villages so they could 
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eat a Samoan snack—two pieces of taro, a fish or two, a 
couple of lobsters or crab, washed down with a cup of 
kava or cocoanut milk. Because of their great affinity 
for starchy foods, it was said Samoans suffered little 
hardship from a diet of bread and water when such det 
was prescribed. Ice cream was a favorite dessert but 
milk was little in demand since here again they prefer 
cocoanut milk. 

Samoan Marines drank a little bush wine or gin now 

and then but few of them went far enough to lose their 
natural dignity. 
@ THE SAMOAN MARINE was a “bushman.” He was 
born there and knew no other environment. He was 
stealthy, cunning, and rapid on the trail. His hardy life 
fitted him for endurance and stamina under rugged bush 
conditions. In the early war days of Samoa when am- 
munition was carried by hand to the tops of the volcanic 
ridges, Samoan marines carried two rounds of 6-inch 
ammunition (about 110 pounds each) while the white 
marines were puffing up the steep inclines with one 
round, 

The Samoan marine was adept at camouflage and van- 
ished by day or night when he hit the deck in the bush. 
Camouflage to the Samoan marine meant making him- 
self into an aitu or ghost. 

Most of the officers and NCOs who served with the 
Samoan Battalion praise the eagerness to learn, vitality, 
friendly cooperation, prompt obedience, deep loyalty, and 
honesty of the Samoan Marines. Many of the Battalion’s 
members did not fully comprehend the vast and bulky 
English language, but they made up in effort many of 
the things they lacked in understanding. Although op- 
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portunities for advancement were comparatively limited 
—fourth pay grade was the top and only three per com- 
pany, including cooks, were authorized —the Samoan 
Marines worked hard to be good marines. 

The Samoan Marines quickly absorbed the pride that 
belongs to a'l marines. Though young as an organiza- 
tion, they compared favorably in ceremonies, sivas, drills 
aad in other ways with the 40-year-old Fita Fita Guard. 

In the dress uniform, which was authorized in Sep- 
tember, 1942, the Samoan marine was a colorful and 
sharp-looking marine. He wore a white undershirt, the 
dress lavalava with red border, scarlet-and-gold emblem 
and chevrons, a wide red sash, and a dress cap of khaki 
with scarlet-and-gold emblem. 

On 15 January 19144, the Ist Samoan Battalion, 
Marine Corps Reserve, was disbanded and its personnel 
assigned to Marine Barracks, U. S. Naval Station, Samoa. 

One of the most unusual things of many unusual things 
ebout the Ist Samoan Battalion is the fact that although 
the Organized Marine Corps Reserve, of which it was an 
integral part, ceased to exist when all organized units 
were called to active duty, the Samoan Battalion con- 
tinued to be known as a “reserve battalion,” and on its 
last muster roll is the unusual heading, “lst Samoan 
Pattalion, USMCR, Harbor Defense Group, FMF, In the 
Field.” Thus this unit was believed to be the first reserve 
battalion ‘ever to become an FMF unit, In the Field. 

It was the indiscriminate use of the “reserve battalion” 
appe'ation which led to the use of such misdesignations 
as “Samoan Marine Corps Reserves,” “SMCR,” “The 
Samoan Marine Corps Reserve Battalion,” etc., in official 
correspondence. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents in the history 


of the Samoan Battalion was that concerning PFC Wilton 
Hill. Hill was born in Honolulu of an American father 
and a Samoan mother who had been born in British 
Samoa but later naturalized as an American citizen in 
Honolulu. Hill came to Tutuila in 1940 to visit his 
mother’s parents and had planned to return to Honolulu 
prior to Christmas of 1941. War was declared and pre- 
vented his leaving Samoa. He enlisted in the lst Samoan 
Battalion, Marine Corps Reserve, on 8 December 1941 
thinking he was enlisting for general duty in the U. S. 
Marine Corps. He applied for transfer to general duty 
as soon as he discovered his error, but was told no trans- 
fer could be made. Although he was an American citizen 
and could speak little Samoan, he lived in the barracks 
with the Samoan Marines and was governed by the same 
rules and regulations as the men who had never been off 
Tutuila. He wore a lavalava and went barefoot. 

Hill’s request for transfer to general duty in the U. S. 
Marine Corps Reserve was renewed on 16 June 1944 
and was authorized and effected on 16 September. He 
was transferred to the States three days later. 

The last Samoan marine was released to inactive duty 
on 11 August 1945. One company had been disbanded 
in November 1944, the second on 12 June 1945, and the 
last one on 11 August. These marines were released for 
a two-fold reason: (1) decreased need for military per- 
sonnel on Tutuila, and (2) increased need in the Samoan 
economy system for able-bodied young men to care for 
the native plantations of Tutuila and islands of the 
nearby Manu’a Group. One of the last five marines re- 
leased to inactive duty was Sgt Sianava Robert Seva- 
aetasi, who had been the first man to enlist. He was 
acting first sergeant of his company at the time of his 
release to inactive duty. All of these marines were later 
issued discharges from the Marine Corps. 


@® THE SAMOAN MARINES made intelligent post-war 
plans. They bought savings bonds and saved money. Most 
of them were married and looked ahead to taking care of 
their families after the war. Many of them made plans 
for educational training whenever and wherever that be- 
came accessible. Many of them were native chiefs in 
their own right. One of them PFC Tuli Leiato, was heir- 
apparent in his civilian status to the title of Governor 
of the Eastern District, an area that comprises about 
one-half of the Island of Tutuila. Another Samoan 
marine owned the land on which the entire Tafuna Air- 
field—Naval Air Station—was built. 

The Samoan Marines served their country well and 
filled a big gap in the personnel requirements at a time 
when the Marine Corps urgently needed men. Their 
continued interest in the Marine Corps is shown by the 
fact that 228 of the former members of the Ist Samoan 
Battalion, Marine Corps Reserve, have joined the Marine 
Corps League in Tutuila. US # MC 
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Can Naval 
Gunfire Be 


Improved? 


By Maj Francis F. Parry 


x FEW MARINES OR SOLDIERS WHO STORMED DEFENDED 
shores during the past war will contest the vital role 
played by naval gunfire support in rendering their land- 
ings successful. Enormous credit is due those resourceful 
pioneers who, despite a disinterested Navy command and 
dearth of funds, persevered, and developed from the 
barest essentials a naval gunfire establishment which 
functioned with increasing effectiveness throughout the 
war. The ships furnishing the fire support, the shore 
fire control parties directing their fire, and the landing 
force naval gunfire and naval gunnery staff officers 
planning and coordinating these efforts, constituted as 
capable a team as amphibious warfare has advanced. 
However, as in this profession you either constantly 
improve your weapons and techniques or fall by the way- 
side, I believe now is the time to scrutinize our naval 
gunfire organization. Is this team, molded in the stress 
of combat, no matter how distinguished its contribution, 
the best that can now be drawn up? 

Let us investigate the present structure. On the staffs 
of all commands directly concerned with amphibious 
matters are found landing force naval gunfire, or naval 
gunnery staff officers, or both, whose primary respon- 
sibility is the provision of suitable gunfire support for 
the troops. Gunfire Support Schools at Little Creek, 
Virginia, and Coronado, California, are charged with 
training all types of fire support ships of the Atlantic 
and Pacific fleets, together with conducting courses for 
all echelons of the naval gunfire team from the field rank 
staff officers (Army, Navy, and Marine) to the enlisted 
communicators in the shore fire control parties. Units 
composed of landing force and naval components con- 
duct gunfire support training at the shore bombardment 
ranges in the Atlantic and Pacific. Within the division 
(Marine and Infantry are substantially the same) are 
included a Naval Gunfire Officer, lieutenant colonel, on 
the division special staff; a Naval Gunfire Liaison Officer 
(NGLO), Navy lieutenant commander, with division; 
NGLOs, Navy lieutenants, with each infantry regiment 
and battalion; and a Spotter (Marine or Army lieutenant) 
with each infantry battalion. Each NGLO and Spotter 
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has a team of enlisted personnel. Present indications are 
that these enlisted teams will be supplied by the naval 
service, presumably marines, except that the Army 
Spotter, being a specially trained field artillery forward 
observer, will have his own team of soldiers. This, 
briefly, then, is the backbone of the naval gunfire organi- 
zation. That it can ably accomplish its mission is not 
contested, but it is believed that a personnel change 
should be effected and that a policy designed to 
strengthen this organization should be established. 


@ First oF ALi, why a naval officer ashore? Naval 
officers, as a rule, don’t feel at home on the beach. They 
don’t like it ashore (liberty excepted, of course). Neither 
their basic training nor naval experience equips them to 
live or operate with facility ashore. True, several NGLOs 
became hardened campaigners during the war, but this 
was only by dint of long experience with ground troops. 
In fact, NGLOs of this ilk were more troop officer than 
naval—what naval training they had been exposed to 
being of short duration and in the remote past. Further, 
it is detrimental to a naval officer’s career to spend two 
or three years with troops while his fellow junior officers 
are at sea learning their trade. They are at a disad- 
vantage upon returning to shipboard duty, and, whereas 
the experience gained ashore with their brothers-in-arms 
is valuable, it cannot compensate for their loss of time 
as a junior officer at sea. Regardless of all this, why 
shouldn’t a marine, whom we all know as a soldier of 
the sea, represent the Navy in gunfire support ashore 
as he does in other things? Granted, some skippers 
would frown on being thus represented by a marine but 
this attitude would not prevail and those who subscribed 
to it would soon fall into disfavor. It seems apparent 
that a marine is at least as interested in the fire support 
power of naval guns as a sailor, and as the Marines are 
as much a part of the “naval service” as the Navy is, 
who can dispute the right of the Marines to run the 
naval gunfire support show from the beach? To cite an 
instance—in a Marine regiment overseas the three Naval 
Gunfire Spotters were Naval Academy graduates, whereas 
the NGLOs were reserves with no shipboard experience. 
The marines were far better grounded in naval gunnery 
than their naval counterparts, and, although of minor 
consequence, were senior in rank to them though a strata 
beneath them in the naval gunfire hierarchy. This is an 
exceptional case; nevertheless, it points up the fact that 
the Navy can’t spare officers of wide gunnery experience, 
so that the officers sent ashore are usually no better 
versed in naval gunnery than the Marine Spotters, and 
sometimes not as well. 

It is my contention that a marine can more easily be 
taught the requisite background of naval gunnery than 
a naval officer can be taught to live in the field, operate 
effectively with ground forces, and shoot like an artillery- 
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man. In addition, it is logical to suppose that a marine 
will be more valuable to an infantry battalion commander 
during the long periods of inaction between operations 
than a naval officer, for he may be assigned additional 
duties for which he will normally have the more suitable 
background. My first suggestion, then, is to replace all 
naval officers in the division naval gunfire set-up with 
Marine officers. 


@ CURRENT POLICY in the fleet is for at least two officers 
in every heavy fire support ship (battleship and cruiser) 
and one officer in every destroyer to be qualified in 
the technique of gunfire support, with emphasis on the 
troops’ point of view. Thus a nucleus of officers is being 
built up in the fleet sensitive to the problems and pro- 
cedures of the landing force regarding gunfire support. 
This continually expanding group can more than offset 
the loss to the fleet of the comparative handful of NGLOs 
with troop experience who in present practice filter back 
into the fleet. With naval officers aboard the fire support 
ships who understand and appreciate the ground forces’ 
viewpoint and with Marines ashore well versed in naval 
gunnery and naval considerations in general, it seems 
to me that we have a more logical and better qualified 
organization. To further augment this, why not indoc- 
trinate Marine officers going to sea duty with, at the very 
least, a rudimentary concept of what the troops expect 
of gunfire support? These marines are in an ideal posi- 
tion to represent the landing force. Familiar with the 
desires and requirements of troops ashore, they would 
be a valuable adjunct to the gunfire support team. 
Failure to capitalize on these ready-made, sea-going, 
troop representatives would seem to reflect undue short- 
sightedness, as a brief course in gunfire support could 
be worked into their sea school curriculum without pro- 
hibitive difficulty. Sea Schools at Portsmouth, Virginia 
and San Diego, California, could hardly be more con- 
veniently located to the Gunfire Support Schools at Little 
Creek and Coronado, where these indoctrination courses 
could be held. This effort would be repaid many times 
over in closer harmony between the naval and landing 
forces. Secondly, then, I propose that the present pro- 
gram of training naval officers in gunfire support be 
continued and amplified wherever possible. In any event, 
it should not be allowed to slacken off. To reinforce 
this nucleus of troop-conscious naval officers, all Marine 
officers ordered to sea duty undergo a short indoctrina- 
tion course in what the troops need and want from gun- 
fire support. 

It is generally recognized that all troop naval gunfire 
officers should have field artillery experience. Unfortu- 
nately this policy has not prevailed and about half of 
the marines currently assigned to naval gunfire duty are 
not field artillerymen. The Naval Gunfire Spotter is par- 
ticularly a man without a future if he has had no field 
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artillery training. To what capacity can he graduate? 
The next marine in line is the division Naval Gunfire 
Officer. A solution immediately presents itself—naval 
gunfire officers should be field artillerymen who do a 
two or three year tour in naval gunfire and then return 
to field artillery. The advantages of such a rotational 
policy are many and accrue to everyone involved. The 
young artillery officer would gain a wider experience, a 
more intimate association with the shooting Navy, and 
still in no way jeopardize his relationship with his pri- 
mary specialty. A major stumbling block in recruiting 
field artillery junior officers for naval gunfire duty at 
present is the lack of guarantee that they'll return to 
field artillery after a normal tour. The cause of naval 
gunfire support would be materially enhanced by the 
growing number of officers with naval gunfire experience 
coming back to field artillery. The natural tendency 
towards competition between these fire support partners 
would be gradually superseded by one of mutual under- 
standing and respect and this land-sea team strengthened 
by the versatility of its members. My third suggestion, 
then, is to institute a policy whereby all naval gunfire 
officers come from the ranks of the field artillery and 
return thence after a two or three year tour of duty in 
naval gunfire. 


@ IN RECAPITULATION, let me reaffirm that the present 
naval gunfire establishment is well appointed. It fought 
well and emerged from the war as one of, if not the, most 
vital factor in a successful amphibious assault. As you 
know, however, a specialist outfit geared for war often is 
neglected in peace, becoming dispirited and lethargic. 
It is in the belief that our naval gunfire team needs a 
shot in the arm, and that now is the time to administer 
it, that I submit these recommendations. 

1. Replace all naval officers by qualified Marine officers 
in the division naval gunfire establishment. 

2. Continue, amplifying if possible, the training of 
naval officers from fire support ships in gunfire support, 
with emphasis on the landing force viewpoint. 

3. Indoctrinate Marine officers reporting to sea duty 
with the fundamentals of gunfire support,-with special 
emphasis on what the troops want and require of it, thus 
qualifying them as reliable troop representatives in this 
field. 

4. Institute a rotation policy whereby all naval gunfire 
officers are ordered from field artillery duty, returning to 
it after a two or three year tour. US # MC 





Maj Francis F. Parry is, at present, on the staff of 
the Gunfire Support School, Naval Amphibious Base, 
Little Creek, Virginia. A graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy, Class of °41, he served variously during the war as 
an artilleryman with the 11th Marines. 
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Chatham, of course, used the best house in town, living in great state with a yardful of tame turtles, never 
rising before noon and seeing nobody except at appointm2nt hour and only after visitors had sent up their cards. 





Objective vs Purpose 
at-Walcheren Island 


By Fletcher Pratt 


@ THe NoRMANDY INVASION WAS A MIGHTY BOLD OPER- 
ation. It is a matter of record that Winston Churchill 
regarded the project with a wintry eye and that it was not 

. particularly difficult for him to find members of the Im- 
perial General Staff who preferred his own scheme of 
doing something against “the soft underbelly of Europe.” 
Mr Churchill was doubtless giving full weight to that 
“consideration of the thing within itself’ of which he 
writes so vigorously: but being a historian, it would be 
odd if he were not also to some extent influenced by his- 
tory. In 1942 history was declaring in no uncertain terms 
that you cannot make a success of a large-scale amphibi- 
ous assault. 

Not just the recent history of the Dieppe raid, either, 
or the only slightly more remote Dardanelles expedition, 
with which Mr Churchill himself had such unhappy 
cause to be familiar. The latter was the most recent 
attempt to launch a major campaign from the sea, but 
it was only the second largest such effort of record, and 
though the reasons for its failure were complex and 
various, the main one was clearly the inability of the 
naval components to dominate defenses ashore for an 
adequate depth. The air offered a means of overcoming 
such defects in Normandy; but at the back of Mr 
Churchill’s mind there would undoubtedly be the thought 
of that other, older amphibian attack, the largest in his- 
tory before Normandy, both as to plan and numbers 
engaged. The domination of the defenses had been com- 
plete on that occasion and the strategic surprise was so 
thorough that the landing force outnumbered its adver- 
saries more than ten to one. The troops were veterans, 
well trained and well supplied—and the result was a 
monumental failure. 

The island of Walcheren. Even today a study of the 
attack there can throw some light on why amphibious 
attacks go wrong. The background was that an English 
force with guerrilla help had pinned down nearly half 
Napoleon’s available manpower in Portugal while Aus- 
tria, after four years of recovery from the shock of 


The largest amphibious assault in history, before Normandy, had 400 ships and 
40,000 troops, well trained and supplied. Strategic surprise was so complete the 


defenders were outnumbered 10 to 1, yet the result was a monumental failure 
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Austerlitz, was once more in arms against the Emperor 
and holding his main army deeply engaged along the 
Danube. Unaided, it would be difficult for her to make 
good her defense; but England possessed a force capable 
of producing a really serious diversion in Sir John 
Moore’s fine army, which had been evacuated from Spain 
during the winter. Like the Russians of 1942 the Aus- 
trians were clamoring for a second front. 

In March the British decided to give it to them, and 
almost at once hit upon Antwerp as the most logical 
point of attack. It was not only the greatest of imperial 
commercial ports, but also a huge naval arsenal, where 
Napoleon had 10 new battleships afloat and another 10 
building. 

Under the painstaking administration of Lord Castle- 
reagh the Moore army was reinforced up to 40,000 men, 
the largest expedition that had ever left England; over 
400 ships were provided, including 37 sail of the line; 
nothing was wanting as to equipment. Sir Richard 
Strachan, who had mopped up the French ships escaping 
Trafalgar and was rightly rated a first class officer, was 
made head of the naval contingent. The commander of 
the troops was the second Earl of Chatham, and as he 
had never commanded anything but a brigade in an 
abortive campaign of two months duration nine years 
before, this is an appointment that requires explanation. 

The explanation was political; a scheme by one of the 
English factions to get His Lordship into the Cabinet on 
a wave of military renown. It was felt that his lack of 
military experience would be covered by giving him as 
second in command Sir Eyre Coote, whose experience 
was wide and uniformily successful. Nobody hurried 
the preparations, Castlereagh because there had been 
several previous failures in descents on enemy coasts, 
he wanted this one powerful enough to render success 
certain; Chatham because he was a naturally deliberate 
individual. This slowness in preparation was a good deal 
less serious in its effects than it might have been, even 
though spies and escaping French prisoners carried word 
of the preparations across the Channel. There had re- 
cently been an attempt to burn the French squadron at 
Rochefort by means of fireships. Decrés, the French 
minister of Marine, became convinced that the British 
were about to make a similiar effort against the squadron 
in the Scheldt and would neither hear of nor prepare 
for anything else. The minister of War was named 
Clarke; he was under violent pressure from Napoleon 
on the Danube to forward more men, guns, supplies of 
every kind for the campaign there and this pressure 





Fletcher Pratt has appeared so frequently in these 
pages that further introduction seems superfluous. How- 
ever, not all those who are familiar with his work as a 
military analyst realize that he is also something of an 
authority on the Napoleonic era. 
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became intense in June, when the terrific drawn battle 
of Aspern was fought. There was absolutely nothing he 
could spare for the defense of Antwerp, so he chose to 
disbelieve that the place would be attacked in spite of 
what people told him. 

After Napoleon’s wonderful recovery at Wagram 
matters eased, to be sure, but the news of that event did 
not reach Paris till July 21, at which date most of 
Chatham’s soldiers were already aboard their transports 
and War Minister Clarke was too deeply trapped in his 
earlier misestimate of the situation to make changes. 
Thus, when the expedition sailed on a fair and easy 
wind on July 28, there were not 2,000 troops in Ant- 
werp. Walcheren island, the outermost of those which 
divide the Scheldt, held some 3,500 more, mainly under 
the command of the French Gen Monnet, stationed 
in Flushing, a town whose fortifications consisted of a 
single ditch and rampart. Monnet had no mobile artil- 
lery and no cavalry; his troops were of the type usually 
found in coast defense formations; that is, a battalion 
of Irish, one of Prussian deserters, and so on. South 
of the west mouth of the river on the island of Cadzand, 
Gen Rousseau commanded perhaps 2,000 more men, most 
of them scattered. There were fairish batteries both on 
Cadzand and the Flushing side. The east mouth of the 
river has shallows and becomes a narrow gut at the tip 
of South Beveland Island; an inconsiderable work called 
Batz on the island and opposite it good forts at Santvliet 
and Lillo are the defense on this side. 

The English plan was to push the main force into 
Wielingen Channel, the west Scheldt exit, land one divi- 
sion for the capture of Flushing and a detachment to take 
Fort Breskens on the Cadzand shore; then push the fleet 
and its transports up to the point where the river splits, 
land on both banks but with the main force eastward, 
and march on Antwerp. There Chatham’s orders gave 
him the objective of destroying the French fleet and naval 
arsenal, rendering the Scheldt unnavigable by sinking 
ships in it, and by taking permanent possession of Wal- 
cheren, to prevent the river being opened again. 

The general considered it too late to disembark on the 
night of arrival and next morning an inshore gale blew 
up, which compelled all but the ships carrying the force 
for Cadzand to quit the Wielingen entrance for that of 
the East Scheldt. The movement was performed with 
great skill and without the loss of men or vessels, but as 
there was no certainty how long the wind would hold, 
Sir Eyre Coote and his division of 12,000 for the capture 
of Flushing were set ashore on the north end of Walch- 
eren instead of the south. Coote had only a 12-mile 
march to reach the town, and the 1,500 troops whom 
Monnet sent to oppose the landing were Dutchmen who 
ran away, failing to see why they should have their heads 
broken in Napoleon’s service, but the change in plan 
brought two inconveniences. 
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One was that Monnet was granted time to cut the 
Walcheren dykes, which he would not have been able to 
do had Coote boxed him into Flushing at once. The 
island is fairly high for that region, but the water began 
to soak all through it below surface level. The second 
difficulty was that Lord Huntly’s division of 7,000, which 
had been assigned to Fort Breskens, never got ashore at 
all. The boats of the ships remaining with him in Wiel- 
ingen Channel could only carry 700 men at a time. Geri 
Rousseau, acting with intelligence and energy, got all 
his 2,000 assembled and ready to oppose a landing by 
the morning of the second day. In that flat country they 
were perfectly visible from the ships; Huntly sent to ask 
for instructions—should he force his way in and take 
the inevitable losses against what was only an outpost 
of the main objective? 

There was no answer until August 4, nearly a week, 
and when the reply did come it was that Huntly should 
bring his division around to the East Scheldt and land 
it on the island of South Beveland, where Sir John Hope 
with a division of 8,000 had already gone ashore on 
August 1. The delay was partly the wind’s fault, which 
had carried the bulk of the expedition to the wrong 
entrance on the second day, but it was still more that of 
Lord Chatham, who having missed by defect of that wind 
the chance of forcing the Channel by a coup-de-main, 
had reached the conclusion that the only thing for him 
to do was to open the West Scheldt through a formal 
siege of Flushing. 

Hope’s division had indeed cleared out South Beve- 
land on the day after landing, taking Batz without a 
struggle, but French guns spoke to him from Santvliet 
and Lillo, while the barges for landing and the gunboats 
to cover them drew so much water that they could only 
reach position by coming up the other channel. As soon 
as the littke French vanguard on Walcheren was driven 
in, Chatham accordingly set up his headquarters at the 
town of Middleburg and waited while siege artillery was 
landed and hauled twelve miles across the slowly dampen- 
ing ground. Of course, he used the best house in town, 
living in great state with a yardful of tame turtles, never 
rising before noon, and seeing nobody except at appoint- 
ment hours and after the visitors had sent up their cards. 

One of the more frequent callers would be Sir Richard 
Strachan, grumbling over the delays, but unable to find 
arguments with which to meet Chatham’s representations. 
To the suggestion that the troops should storm Flushing 
while the ships forced a passage, the general replied 
only that it would be a desperate bloody business, since 
Monnet in the town had been reinforced up to over 7,000 
men. This happened to be true; as soon as Rousseau 
on Cadzand saw that Huntly did not mean to land, he 
sent all his original command across to Flushing in small 
boats, drawing in reserves from as far south as Paris 
to hold his own batteries. On the 11th the siege guns 
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were at last in posftion; a squadron of 10 frigates warped 
in and from sea and shore there burst upon the town 
such a storm of shell and rockets that as a French officer 
put it, “The expense was enough to have ruined a poor 
nation.” The batteries on the seafront replied with spirit 
and some effect, but the British had so many ships that 
they rapidly replaced damaged units and on the second 
day brought the line of battleships in to aid the frigates. 

The town began to burn; every house was hit and 
Monnet’s batteries fell silent one by one as the artillery- 
men were killed and the infantrymen who replaced them 
proved incompetent. But in accordance with an instruc- 
tion from Napoleon to hold the place to the last, the 
French general managed to spin out surrender negotia- 
tions till it was August 16 before the British were in 
possession of Flushing and the way up the west Scheldt 
clear. Eight days more were required for Chatham to 
assemble the army under his own command at Batz. 

It now lacked only one day of being four weeks since 
the British appeared off the Scheldt, and the fact that 
they had taken over 6,000 prisoners at a cost of some 
700 military casualties is a demonstration of the manner 
in which sea power permits overwhelming force to be 
thrown into an amphibious assault. In those four weeks 
the French had been by no means idle. Fouché, the 
great police minister, assuming the leadership in the gov- 
ernment, called out the National Guards and local police 
forces of all the northern départments and rushed them 
to Antwerp, together with something like three and a 
half regiments, mainly new conscripts training around 
cadres in western Belgium. By the 11th, when the bom- 
bardment of Flushing began, there were 12.000 men in 
Antwerp—not an important force, for though they knew 
how to handle weapons, they lacked officers and any 
but the most rudimentary organization. Some of these 
defects were made good on the following day by the 
arrival of King Louis of Holland with 12,000 men of 
his guard, regular soldiers. To command the combined 
force Fouché despatched Marshal Bernadotte, who had 
been sent home from the army for bad conduct, but 
whose energy was tremendous and ability considerable. 


® He arrived on the 15th with a number of officers 
and an adequate staff, found that the Antwerp forts were 
well-manned by gunners from the fleet and a heavy boom 
and chain had been run across the river below the town, 
with new forts to protect the extremities of these ob- 
stacles. By the date when Chatham was at last ready to 
hazard his main landing, various arrivals of small groups 
had brought the defenders’ strength above 26,000 and 
there had arrived from Napoleon one of those marvelous 
instructions, at once generalized and precise, into which 
he compressed so much of the art of war. 

“Don’t try to fight the English in the field,” he wrote. 
“Remember that a man is not a soldier. Your National 
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Guards, conscripts and provisional regiments will be 
beaten by these British regulars, and they will have 
something to show for their expedition, even if they fail 
to take the fleet, of which I am hopeful, or Antwerp, of 
which I am certain. Stay behind your ramparts and drill 
them; oppose the enemy with inundations and fever, 
which will speedily devour them all.” 

It was a wonderfully accurate estimate. That August 
at the mouth of the Scheldt was a season of unusual 
rains, low-hung clouds and heat. As the water rose slowly 
through the soil of Walcheren the rich vegetation decayed 
and stank. The men in the trenches before Flushing stood 
to their waists in stagnant pools where mosquitos bred 
rapidly and were soon carrying malaria far and wide. 
There were no latrines and no place for them to drain 
if there had been any; the drinking water was so bad 
that half the fleet was employed in ferrying fresh from 
England. Typhoid and dysentery soon added themselves 
to malaria, the three diseases spreading with such speed 
that at the date when Chatham faced Bernadotte’s 26,000 
across the Scheldt, the English had over 15,000 hospital 
cases. There were no hospitals to put them in, since 
the bombardment of Flushing had destroyed the only 
collection of roofs capable of sheltering so many. With 
his own army reduced to numerical inferiority against 
an enemy who remained calmly behind powerful forti- 
fications and grew stronger every day, the noble Earl 
quite rightly concluded that the case was hopeless. Early 
in September he evacuated South Beveland, left a gar- 
rison of 18,000 to hold Walcheren and took the rest of 
his men back to England. Within a week half the troops 
left on Walcheren were down with one or another form 
of fever and most of the rest caught it before the few 
survivors were pulled out in December, without another 
shot fired. 

Now at first sight the blame for this dreadful fiasco 
rests almost wholly on the slowness of Chatham and 
Strachan. This was the view taken in a contemporary 
epigram which has ever since been repeated with approval 
by historians: 

“Sir Richard, longing to be ’em, 
Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham: 
The noble Lord, with sabre drawn. 
Waited for whom? Sir Richard Stracham.” 

The commanders were certainly inexcusably dilatory, 
but examination will show that there was a good deal 
more to the matter than this. In the first place, despite 
the elaborateness of the preparations in general, there 
appears to have been almost no preparation at all in a 
medical sense, either preventive or for the handling of 
casualties, and it was precisely on the medical casualties 
that the whole scheme went to wreck. Remembering what 
happened to the Japanese on Guadalcanal and New Geor- 
gia and to our own troops in the amphibious attack on 
Cuba in 1898, is it not worth considering whether ade- 
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quate health service be not one of the key elements in 
amphibious work? If a man is rendered unfit for duty 
it does not matter very much whether the agent is a bullet 
or.a bug-bite, and the latter is rather the more common. 

More important than this, however, was the staff plan- 
ning which made it almost impossible for Chatham to 
be anything but slow. What was the overall purpose of 
the expedition? If it was to divert French troops from 
the war in Austria, delays before Antwerp might even 
be an advantage. The fatal objection to this was that 
Austria had been- beaten before the army sailed, but it 
sailed anyway, and under a set of instructions which 
made it nothing but a diversionary attack. (That part 
of Chatham’s orders which bade him take permanent 
possession of Walcheren was, of course, the purest day- 
dreaming on the part of a government that even doubted 
whether it could defend its home shores.) As a diver- 
sionary attack which could no longer divert Napoleou 
from anything, there accordingly remained only the sub- 
sidiary purpose, for domestic political reasons, of pro- 
viding Chatham with a field in which he could distinguish 
himself. 


@ THE IMPORTANT THING about the orders is not what 
they told Lord Chatham to do, but that they told him to 
do it by means of a campaign, in a specific manner. If 
the objective had been the fleet of 10 French battleships, 
there was no reason why His Lordship should not have 
assented to Sir Richard Strachan’s proposal that he batter 
his way past the Wielingen channel forts and take the 
English fleet right up to Antwerp before the boom had 
been built or the forts there manned. One of the light 
frigates did run through on the 6th, and though she was 
a good deal knocked about, she got through; and there 
is a considerable difference between the reply she could 
make to the forts and what could have been accomplished 
by 37 battleships and between fifteen and twenty frigates. 
If the main objective were the destruction of the Antwerp 
arsenals the same procedure would hold good and the 
result could probably have been accomplished by the 
guns of the fleet itself. 

But such an operation would have been only a gigantic 
raid and would by no means have provided the required 
glory for Lord Chatham. The point is that what the 
great Walcheren expedition died of was, in the long run, 
neither medical casualties nor command unequal to its 
task, but the fatal lack of precise aims, which is perhaps 
more dangerous in amphibian operations than anywhere 
else, since means and time are both necessarily limited. 
But beyond this, the question needs to be asked of 
every amphibian operation, “What high strategic purpose 
will be achieved when the immediate military objectives 
are attained?” At Walcheren the objectives were clearly 
stated, but the purpose was lost to sight and this was the 
fundamental cause of the disaster. US # MC 
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Marine Command of the Future 


By Capt Fred E. Haynes 


#® Now THAT THE HORRORS OF PEACE AND A COLD WAR 
are upon us, the Marine Corps should turn on itself and 
examine with a critical eye all aspects of its organization, 
equipment, administration, doctrine, and leadership with 
a view toward improvement and ultimate preparedness. 
On the first four items we are doing a great deal, but 
on the fifth and most important one our efforts are still 
comparatively feeble. 

Admittedly, in war we cannot devote much time to 
teaching leadership. Perhaps technique of command—a 
list of “dos and don'ts,” if you will—can be taught the 
JOs. But the officers who succeed to higher command 
must be trained between wars, for they are the ones 
whose responsibility and power is so great as to require 
leadership of the highest type. Therefore, it is toward 
the development of the senior commander—regimental 
and above—that this article is oriented. 

The importance of leadership has been recognized for 
many years. And we are pretty well agreed now that it 
can be developed in the individual. It is, however, a 
problem of the human mind and personality; and for 
this reason, the most intangible of all the problems of 
war. The intangibility—the lack of an empirical formula 
—has led us away from a concrete and positive program 
for the production of capable commanders. 

Perhaps, too, our continuous string of combat victories 
against terrific opposition has lulled us into thinking our 
senior commanders have been good enough. I will admit 
that Marine Corps leadership in World War II was better 
than the average of any other service, but by and large 
our successes are a tribute to our method of indoctrina- 
tion and the courage and determination of the fighting 
man and junior officer. 

Before going any further into the Marine Corps’ 
leadership ills, let us review the background of the 
problem. 


® THIS PROBLEM of military leadership and getting the 
good commander is far from new. I daresay its ugly 
head appeared with the dawn of time when anthropoid 
men first joined forces to assault their neighbor’s rock- 
bound stronghold. And the problem has become more 
acute with the passage of time; a resultant of three basic 
causes: (1) The size of the fighting force has grown 
disproportionately faster than the population of the war- 
ring nation, thus requiring a greater number of com- 
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manders and consequently depleting the stockpile of so 
called “born” leaders; (2) The increasing complexity 
of warfare and size of forces requires greater knowledge 
and skill of application on the part of the commander; 
and (3) Along with a decrease in harshness of discipline, 
the wartime fighting man has metamorphosed from the 
illiterate, easily satisfied man-with-the-hoe to today’s edu- 
cated, critical soldier, who, in America, can and does 
stand for his democratic rights through his friends, 
relatives, and congressmen, and who consequently de- 
mands a more competent commander to keep him happy. 
Because of the disproportionate increase in forces, men- 
tioned in point (1), his voice has become rather more 
than loud. 

To these three a fourth may be added, one whose 
effects on the problem of command have varied with the 
eras of warfare and the particular war. ~It is this: The 
rate of loss of competent commanders has at times been 
so fast as to exceed the rate at which a warring nation 
could replace them. This was more or less negligible 
(for the U. S. at least) in the past two conflicts because 
communications, aerial photography and_ observation 
techniques had developed to the point where a com- 
mander could conduct operations safely out of range of 
everything but air and long range artillery. Today, how- 
ever, the germ and atom have been harnessed for war- 
fare, and electronics has given us the proximity fuse 
and the guided missile. These new weapons reach farther 
behind the lines and are more difficult to avoid. Further- 
more, the protection which can be provided will be 
lessened by the greater demand for speed and more fre- 
quent displacement in offensive operations. This fourth 
cause may in tomorrow's war again become a vital factor. 

Now, back to the Marine Corps. The road from Tun 
Tavern to Tokyo has seen the problem of command 
develop in the Marine Corps much the same as in other 
fighting forces. 

Of the four causes listed above, the Corps is and will 
be directly affected by the last three. (1) Amphibious 
warfare has become a complex and difficult affair, and 
the Marine Corps is by law charged with its development. 
To keep ahead of the world in this field and justify the 
faich of our country, our leadership must be of the 
highest order. (2) The Marine Corps is affected by the 
critical soldier—not, however, to the extent other serv- 
ices are. Our system of indoctrination from the “boot” 
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The Marine Corps has been charged with the responsibility of the development 


of amphibious warfare. 


In order to keep ahead of the world in this field and 


justify the faith of our nation, our leadership must be of the highest order 


on up makes the average marine tougher and imbues 
him with our fighting traditions to such an extent that 
he is less likely than men of other services to complain 
when the going gets rough. Despite this, it is a point 
worth considering. (3) The higher casualty rate to be 
expected among commanders will necessitate a greater 
supply of competent officers. The beachhead of the future 
is going to be a mighty hot place for all concerned. 


@ WE NEED ONLY LOOK BACK some 85 years to draw 
a parallel on this last point. A problem in command 
developed in a high spirited, capable fighting outfit just 
about the size of our present day Marine Corps. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia had been losing its senior 
commanders at an alarming rate. The battles up to June 
of 1862 had resulted in the loss of many generals and 
promising young colonels. The crowning blow came at 
Chancellorsville when the irrepressible Jackson fell mor- 
tally wounded by the fire of his own troops. The reor- 
ganization after Jackson’s death found the Army with 
only one corps commander, four division commanders, 
and 25 brigade commanders with any appreciable expe- 
rience on those levels. In other words, two-thirds of the 
senior commanders could be depended upon; and only 
three of these had held the same size command with the 
appropriate rank at Fredericksburg, fought seven months 
before. From this reorganization the path ran gradually 
downward to final defeat. As D. S. Freeman puts it, the 
seemingly endless file of eager young generals on horse- 
back virtually came to an end.* Competent brigade and 
division commanders were not to be found in sufficient 
numbers to lead the troops. This is one of the most 
pointed examples of the ill effects of increasingly poor 
field command upon a major fighting force. Lee’s crisis 
is worth remembering. It is not unbelievable that our 
own Marine Corps will experience the same loss of 
seniors in the next war. 

There are of course factors contributing to the acute- 
ness of the command problems in addition to those dis- 
eussed above. As a shiny-barred second lieutenant in 
ROC, I remember being told a number of times that the 
outcome of a fight depended about 10 per cent of deci- 
sion and 90 per cent on action. Perhaps it is all right to 
tell the inexperienced lieutenant this when he is on the 
verge of leading a platoon in battle, but I am afraid that 
the same philosophy pounded in over the pre-war years 


* Lee’s Lieutenants. 


put some officers to sleep mentally so that when they 
reached higher command they acted, but on the basis 
of poor decision. To do something is usually better than 
to do nothing, but to follow a poor course of action when 
in a position of great responsibility may be worse than 
doing nothing at all. 

Another factor is the insertion of an executive staff 
between the commander and subordinate units. The staff 
members carry out delegated duties of the commander. 
They make frequent, if minor, decisions, all of which 
affect the troops to some degree. Staff members may be 
in contact with subordinate commanders and staffs at 
least as much if not more than the commander is. Their 
thoughts, ability, and skills are frequently reflected 
through the commander. As Bradley once said, “My “2” 
tells me what we should do. My “I” and “4” tells me 
what we can do. | tell my “3” what we will do.” In 
short, the staff member is a commander in part and 
without responsibility. This factor emphasizes the need 
for development of command ability in all officers. 

To those of you who at this point think I am viewing 
the seniors through lemon colored specs because I drew 
a poor regimental or divisional commander during the 
war, let me say this. Of 10 regimental commanders, or 
equivalent, whom I knew during the war years, three 
were outstanding, two were excellent, two were very good, 
one was fair, and the remaining two defy evaluation. 
The average of the general staff members was slightly 
higher than that of the regimental commanders. 

By the Holy Helmet of Mars, that’s not good enough 
for the Marine Corps! 

Organized, concerted action is needed now to improve 
our leadership and to provide for a continuing supply 
of capable commanders. We want the best. 

The intangibility of the problem and its effect as a 
deterrent toward solution have been indicated. Never- 
theless, there is an approach which I believe will work. 
The Marine Corps should promulgate officially a set of 
characteristics or qualities believed essential in the com- 
mander of the type the Marine Corps wants and needs. 
Then it should undertake a course of action to develop 
those qualities in every officer so as to achieve the desired 
degree of command ability. 





Capt Fred E. Haynes, author of this article, is at pres- 
ent in the G-2 Section, Division of Plans and Policies, 
HQMC. A member of the 9th ROC, he served during the 


war with the 5th Marine Division. 
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Command ability for our purpose is the ability of an 
officer to train, control, and direct the actions of a Marine 
command in the efficient accomplishment of its mission, 
concurrently developing and maintaining a high state o} 
morale within the command. In short, the ability to get 
the men to do it well and still keep them reasonably 
happy. 

Now the tough part comes. What does an officer have 
to know, be, have, or do in order to possess command 
ability? 

To assist in answering this one, | read a number of 
articles, lectures, books, and schools precis concerning 
the subject. In all the articles, a total of 27 desirable 
characteristics appeared. Everything from courage to 
moral ascendency were listed. To give them all would 
be to belabor the point. Perhaps all 27 characteristics 
would produce the perfect commander if combined in 
one man, but within those listed there were only three 
upon which all sources agreed. Those three have been 
included in the characteristics which I believe to be 
essential for command ability in the desired degree. 

(It is presumed, of course, at the outset of an officer’s 
career that he is physically fit and has a reasonably 
good appearance, that he has an adequate educational 
background and a knowledge of the English language, 
that he is morally sound, has entered the Marine Corps 
because he wanted to, and is willing to accept the 
responsibility that goes with a commission. ) 

Now for the essential characteristics and a few thoughts 
as to what they mean and why they are essential. 


Knowledge 

To accomplish any mission successfully and efficiently 
an officer must have a thorough knowledge of his pro- 
fession. It is not necessary, nor even possible, for him 
to carry in his mind all details, but he must know the 
principles. As an officer progresses in rank, the tactical 
training and administrative principles plus the principles 
and methods of effective coordination in amphibious 
operations should become so ingrained in his mind as 
to enable him to make sound decisions without undue 
delay. 

Knowledge of profession will lead to the development 
of two more characteristics seen in all good commanders 

-self confidence and decision. And from its display in 
training and in battle stems another factor so necessary 
for effective fighting and high morale—the confidence of 
the men commanded. 

Of men. Legion are the officers who have been poor 
commanders because they did not know men—especially 
their men. This knowledge involves human nature and 
basic behavior patterns of individuals and groups. It is 
the psychology of the fighting men and the fighting unit. 

This knowledge of psychology must be applied to the 
individuals of a command and to the command itself. 
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The commander should know the names, background and 
characteristics of as many of his officers and men as 
possible, and treat them accordingly. Granted, a division 
or regimental commander cannot know everyone, but he 
can at least know those upon whom he depends for the 
preparation and execution of his orders. Heaven only 
knows the drop in morale of the young company com- 
mander who, after several months in the command, meets 
his regimental commander during a field problem and 
is greeted by the “Who-the-Hell-are-you” look. 

Knowledge of men must be applied in connection with 
discipline. No two men can be treated exactly alike. The 
good commander just doesn’t do it. In dealing with 
offenders, we are too prone to rely on what the latest 
directive says is appropriate punishment. Many cases 
can be handled by a warning or a discussion with the 
individuals concerned. Men must not be tied to a mast 
with the hawser of discipline, then struck in the face with 
the whip of punishment merely because the hawser and 
whip are readily available. Breaches of discipline and 
poor morale on the part of a man, more often than not, 
are results of external causes. The good commander will 
make every effort to discover and remove the cause. 

In the last analysis, the commander’s knowledge of 
men and the proper application thereof will enable him 
to judge and better pick his key subordinates. It will 
develop in his command a feeling that he is just, and is 
interested in the welfare of all. When coupled with 
loyalty, this feeling will greatly promote the happiness 
of his ship. 


Courage 

It almost goes without saying that this characteristic 
is necessary to the possession of command ability. Men 
will not follow a coward. On the other hand, exhibition 
of physical courage at opportune times so enhances the 
commander’s status that his minor deficiencies are ex- 
cused. The exhibition of courage must not be carried 
to the point of foolhardiness, however. Many a good 
officer has been lost because he was leading when he 
should have been directing. 

There is another sort of courage which is also vital 
to the exercise of command. This is moral courage, that 
firmness of spirit and moral backbone which enables an 
officer to accept and admit responsibility for his own 
acts and to do what he believes to be right regardless of 
the consequences. This quality is exhibited in the com- 
mander who is firm in rejecting unfit juniors. Troops 
will never have complete confidence in the officer who 
tolerates incompetent subordinates. 


Initiative and Enthusiasm 
Initiative and enthusiasm are inseparable and without 
these qualities a commander is slow and inefficient in 
the accomplishment of any mission. Frequently, in battle 
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or in camp, decisions must be made and acted upon 
without reference to higher authority. Battles lag, the 
tactical initiative is sometimes lost, because the regi- 
mental commander is afraid to act without getting the 
general’s approval. 

The beachhead of the future has got to be seized more 
quickly and exploited more rapidly than ever before. 
The execution of this will depend in great measure upon 
the initiative and enthusiasm of the landing force com- 
manders. 

The degree of initiative and enthusiasm with which 
an officer handles training and administrative matters 
also affects the success of a unit. An officer must show 
an interest in anything pertaining to his unit and must 
take the attitude of “do-it-now.” You will find that these 
qualities are contagious. The commander without them 
will usually have a lackadaisical command. Conversely, 
the hot outfit usually has a leader who possesses initia- 
tive and enthusiasm to a pre-eminent degree. 

However, to possess the qualities is not enough. They 
must be developed in the subordinates as well. Give the 
officers and men duties at least commensurate with their 
rank, then let them go to it. Do not fetter them with 
too many checks and balances. Under these circumstances, 
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against. It connotes pride and a resentment of adverse 
criticism of the unit. 

The commander’s loyalty to seniors is a little different 
matter. For the good of the entire command he must 
avoid open adverse criticism of his seniors. If the seniors 
are good, the commander should praise them to the com- 
mand. If they are mediocre, poor, or seem disloyal to 
the commander and his unit, let the commander stick 
pins in an effigy in his tent, but under no circumstances 
should he openly indicate his opinions of individuals. In 
the Marine Corps, and in all the services for that matter, 
officers are too prone to render adverse criticism openly. 

True loyalty within any Marine commander will help 
build a happy outfit, willing to go to Hell if need be for 
the “Old-Man.” 


Approachability 


“Gen Meade was an officer of great merit with draw- 
backs to his usefulness which were beyond his control— 
he made it unpleasant at times, even in battle, for those 
around him to approach him with information.” Thus 
spoke U. S. Grant of a characteristic vital to the posses- 
sion of command ability; that quality which enables an 
officer to elicit confidences from his subordinates—to be 





““.. The beachhead of the future has got to be seized more quickly and exploited more rapidly 
than ever before. The execution of this will depend in great measure upon the initiative and 
enthusiasm of the landing force commanders. These qualities must be developed in subordinates . . .” 


a few mistakes will be made. Point them out if neces- 
sary. but do not hamstring the offender unless the error 
is so flagrant as to require it. Let the commander beware 
as he would of a slow poison, the insidious tendency, 
born of the military “system,” to stifle initiative. The 
proper approach will not only result in the improve- 
ment of the efficiency and morale of the command, but 
will provide the desired degree of enthusiasm and initia- 
tive in subordinates. 


Loyalty 

This quality is the cornerstone of morale. It is re- 
flected throughout any command, but it must stem ini- 
tially from the commander; and the commander must 
be loyal both to his seniors and his subordinates. The 
loyalty of the subordinates to the commander will be in 
direct ratio to the loyalty manifest by the commander 
himself. 

This essential quality is born of a sincere interest in 
the welfare and success of the unit. It implies that the 
commander will turn heaven and earth to provide his 
men with the best possible food, clothing, quarters, rec- 
reational facilities and medical care. 

Loyalty further means that the commander will go to 
bat for the unit if he thinks it is being discriminated 


a “good listener.” 

Some officers by nature are so “human” that no con- 
scious effort need be made on their part to develop 
approachability. Many others lack this essential quality 
and must strive consciously to develop and maintain it. 

The commander who encourages his subordinates to 
speak frankly, who never upbraids them for faulty 
opinion, who encourages their personal confidences, has 
a grasp on his staff and junior commanders which is 
difficult to shake, and which will be reflected by better 
decisions on the commander’s part, and greater efliciency 
and morale in the unit. 


Ability to Speak Well 


If this article were concerned only with the aspects of 
pure leadership, I would note this characteristic as the 
most important. Even in connection with command 
ability it stands high on the list, for by his speech more 
than any other way an officer controls and directs. It 
is through this medium that orders are given, conferences 
are conducted, and much of confidence and inspiration 
are imparted to the troops. The silent example does not 
compare with the spoken word in results achieved. 

Perhaps Trotter in Instincts of Herd in Peace and 
War best describes this characteristic: “If a man is 
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fluent, dextrous, and ready on the platform, he possesses 
the one indispensable requisite for statesmanship. If in 
addition he has the gift of moving deeply the emotions 
of his hearers, his capacity for guiding the infinite com- 
plexities of national life become undeniable. Experience 
has shown that no exceptional degree of any other 
capacity is needed to make a successful leader.” Mind 
you, this refers to national leadership, but it conveys 
the point well. 

It is not proposed that Marine officers shall exhibit 
Churchillian oratorical finesse, but if they are to possess 
command ability in the desired degree, they must be able 
to speak and speak well. This involves a knowledge of 
the English language, stage or command presence, a 
knowledge of public speaking techniques and the develop- 
ment of a forceful delivery. The development of proper 
speaking habits will enable the commander to be out- 
wardly forceful, to give orders with decision and by this 
develop the confidence of his subordinates. 

Ability to speak well is valueless unless applied. The 
use of speeches is often overlooked in the development 
and maintenance of morale and esprit. Come Hell or 
high water, the commander should make every effort to 
speak to his command as often as necessary. Upon for- 
mation of the unit, before combat, after combat, and 
when morale appears to be ebbing are times when a talk 
to the entire command is a “must.” Beyond the division 
level this may not be practicable, but certainly the Corps 
and Force Commander can talk with his junior leaders 
at these times. 

The following example may serve to indicate what I 
mean. In Japan, an infantry battalion was forced to 
occupy a cold, concrete-decked, foul smelling, facilityless 
ex-ordnance plant while waiting to relieve an Army unit 
in the area. At the same time an outbreak of smallpox 
occurred among Army troops, causing curtailment of 
liberty. Griping was heard more frequently among the 
troops and AWOL was becoming a problem. Whereupon 
the CO assembled the entire battalion and gave a brief 
informal talk, explaining the reason for poor quarters, 
the dangers of exposure to smallpox, that there would be 
better days in the near future, and that meanwhile the 
officers of the command would bend every effort toward 
the improvement of temporarily poor surroundings. 
Morale soared, unauthorized absences stopped, and the 
entire command made the best of a situation which con- 
tinued to exist for two to three weeks after the talk. 


@® CAN THESE ESSENTIALS which we have discussed be 
developed to the desired degree? The answer is a re- 
sounding “Yes.” In the past we have talked a great deal 
about the qualities of leadership, have recognized cer- 
tain characteristics evident in the great Captains of his- 
tory, but have not reached the point yet where we do all 
that is possible in the development of those character- 
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istics. Our directives still read, “continue efforts toward 
the development of leadership.” Beyond this we are left 
largely to our own devices. For a moment then let us 
examine in general terms what is being done and what 
can be done to develop the characteristics listed above. 

Toward the development of knowledge of profession, 
the Marine Corps is making an excellent effort. The for- 
mal training available on various graduated levels is 
generally good and is oriented toward our prime func- 
tion, amphibious warfare. There are flaws, to be sure, 
but most are a result of regearing from wartime to peace- 
time needs. The schools must continue their efforts with 
one eye on the future and one on the present. The past 
must be avoided except for a glance backward for a 
look at the application of the principles of amphibious 
warfare. “It is related—that a person of limited intelli- 
gence on being assured that he would certainly one day 
enjoy an adequate competence if he closely followed the 
habits of the thrifty bee, spent the greater part of his 
life in anointing his thighs with the yellow powder which 
he laboriously collected from the flowers in the field— 
Learn therefrom—that wisdom lies in an intelligent per- 
ception of great principles, and not in a slavish imitation 
of details.”* The point of this quotation is an excellent 
guide for professional training in these days of rapidly 
changing weapons and techniques. 


® INpdIVIDUAL OFFICERS by and large are not making 
necessary effort to gain knowledge of their profession out- 
side of formal schooling. Almost every officer stands to 
learn through extension courses and more outside read- 
ing. In order to provide more and better material for 
study and to keep all officers currently informed, the 
Marine Corps could well afford to publish a quarterly 
journal (call it The Amphibious Warfare Quarterly, if 
you like**), giving the latest developments in amphibi- 
ous equipment, techniques, and tactics, organization, 
training, and general doctrine. Make it required ‘reading 
for every officer. 

In development of knowledge of men, the story is a 
little different. The Marine Corps is making no appreci- 
able effort to teach this. A series of three courses should 
be instituted, one in each of the three major schools 
(Basic, AWS Junior Course, AWS Senior Course). These 
courses would cover the psychology of the fighting man 
and unit, with the marine-in-maze rather than the rat-in- 
maze approach. The courses could be designed for the 
level of command of the students and prepared by a 
competent psychologist assisted by Marine officers known 
to have been supremely successful in dealing with men. 
With such courses available the officer will not be left 
entirely to his own wits and experience in developing 


*The Wallet of Kai Lung, Ernest Brahmah. 
** Ep.: Or maybe we could call it the Marine Corps Gazette. 
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and applying this vital knowledge. 


@ MARINE OFFICERS are not lacking in courage, cer- 
tainly not in physical courage. Our emphasis on esprit, 
on past battle accomplishments and the development of 
a driving desire to close with the enemy combine to de- 
velop in all but the weakest officers an attitude which en- 
ables them to control their 
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tion of the importance, meaning and effect of each; (2) 
The methods by which each characteristic, particularly 
the more intangible ones such as loyalty, initiative, etc., 
can be developed by the individual and can be made 
manifest to a command; (3) A plentiful sprinkling of 
historical illustrations supporting each point; (4) A 
bibliography of written material on the subject which 

can be used for further ref- 





fear in the face of danger. 
Little more can be done on 
this score. In the develop- 
ment of moral courage, how- 
ever, the seniors can do more 
by encouraging our juniors 
to stand up for their convic- 
tions, regardless of conse- 
quences. And certainly each 
and every officer should 
make a conscious effort to 
develop his own moral cour- 
age. 

The qualities of initiative, 
enthusiasm, loyalty and ap- 
proachability are almost as 
elusive as courage and are 
somewhat difficult to teach 
formally. Again, the best 
possible method of develop- 


will be given. ... 
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... Emphasis shall be placed upon the fact 
that the development of atomic weapons and 
technical and tactical advances in the field of 
aviation and other branches of modern war- 
fare increase rather than decrease the need 
for individual combat proficiency and small 
unit leadership. Upon this foundation further i tae 
training in the various arms and services 


requisite to the missions of the Marine Corps 
MCM, Chapter 5 
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erence, 
With a manual of this sort 
as a guide, MCS can present 
a thorough course in the de- 
velopment of loyalty, initia- 
tive, enthusiasm and ap- 
proachability. (Instruction 
is now limited to a few class 
discussions of these and 
other qualities of leader- 
ship. ) 
characteristic, 
ability to speak well, can be 
developed through formal 
teaching and practice. This 
subject should be dealt with 
at length in the Basic School, 
with more advanced courses 
in the Junior and Senior 
Courses. In addition to for- 








ing these is by increased 

effort of all officers. The senior officers play a particu- 
larly vital part in this. They must remember that the 
strength of a commander lies not only in himself but in 
his subordinates. The poor commander, drunk with the 
power of his rank and position, can (and usually does) 
ruin JOs by curbing initiative, dampening enthusiasm, 
ignoring loyalty and being unapproachable. All seniors 
now must realize that they may not fight the next war. 
It is up to them to allow their JOs more freedom in the 
accomplishment of assigned tasks. They must exhibit in- 
creased enthusiasm for their work and loyalty toward 
their juniors and seniors, and if not by nature human, 
approachable individuals, they must try their damnest 
to be. 


® THE EFFoRT of the individual in developing these 
four traits must be guided, however. So at this point I 
would like to suggest a Manual of Leadership and Com- 
mand as the solution. It should be an official manual pub- 
lished for the guidance of all concerned, not for instruc- 
tional purposes only; and should be prepared by a board 
of officers of all ranks with experience in the various lev- 
els of command and staff, with the proviso that the board 
be empowered to call on such outside experts as neces- 
sary. The manual should contain: (1) The characteris- 
tics essential to the good commander, with an explana- 


mal instruction, all officers 
should obtain a good manual on the subject and at least 
review the principles of speech. 


#@ To summarize: This article recognizes that future 
senior command in the Marine Corps must and can be 
improved; and that a program based on a list ef essential 
characteristics, officially established, in a Manual of 
Leadership and Command, is a way to achieve the desired 
level of command ability. The writer believes that there 
are five characteristics necessary to the possession and 
development of command ability—knowledge, courage, 
initiative and enthusiasm, loyalty, and ability to speak 
well. All can be developed in the individual officer; 
some by formal teaching, others by encouragement of 
juniors by seniors, and all by conscious efforts of the 
officers themselves. 

Therefore let us effect a program similiar to the one 
outlined herein for the development of superlative com- 
mand ability in every officer. Though, because of human 
frailty, we cannot produce perfect commanders, we cer- 
tainly shall provide a greater number of outstanding 
senior ones and will so improve the standard of officer 
performance as to ensure world leadership in the develop- 
ment of amphibious warfare and add to our already 
great tradition as the finest fighting force on earth. 

US g MC 
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Who's Next? 


By BrigGen H. L. Whittaker, USA (Ret‘d) 


Digested from the QUARTERMASTER 
REVIEW, September-October, 1948 


® THe cry OF “NEXT!” Is A FAMILIAR ONE IN A BARBER 
shop, but how many officers on the active list remember 
thai time and fate will cry “next” at them one day, and 
consider what may happen thereafter on the retired list? 

It all happens very suddenly at the end. One day full 
of zip and energy, flattered and catered to by subordi- 
nates, impressed with a sense of personal importance, 
and possessed of certain degrees of position, power, and 
the ability to deal out largesse and the high, low, and 
middle justice. The next day on the retired list, trans- 
ferred into a new world, strictly alone, with no quarter- 
master and engineer to call upon. It is a mental shock 
and trial at best. At worst, that feeling of being a sort 
of zombie — one of the walking dead, or the little man 
who wasn’t there — arises. Unfortunately this is only 
slightly exaggerated. The inevitable end, faced by all, is 
never discussed in any service schools. Most people do 
not even know how to go about the process at first, let 
alone how to do it gracefully and successfully. This is 
particularly true from the financial angle. 

There should be some sort of course preparing officers 
for entrance into civil life. We teach them how to get 
into the Army, and, once in, how to act. Why should we 
not teach them how to get out, and how to act thereafter? 
It is a twilight zone. Our Mr Average (and I use the 
term mister advisedly, because that is what he is to the 
neighbors, and what he actually is) leaves the service 
full of confidence, medals, honors, and happiness, and, in 
most cases, with an overweening sense of his own im- 
portance in the general scheme of things. He probably 
has at least thirty years’ service, and is at least a full 
colonel. He is thoroughly impressed by the value of his 
monthly retired pay check, which he is going to receive 
for the rest of his life. Wow! All that income and no 
work to do! Wow again! Move over fish, here I come! 

However, let us take a look at the picture from there. 
First, where is he going? Mr Average probably got 
around to thinking about that point just about the time 
he submitted his request, or was asked to retire for age 
so much so that, 





or disability. This is much too late 
just a few days before he graduates, he begins to mill 
around a bit mentally. It has suddenly dawned on him 


that there are no quarters where he is going. 
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One of the first things which occurs to him is to 
wonder where his friends are located. Half the time he 
doesn’t know. The only visible crowd on the horizon 
is that in a colony near some Army post. This seems 
pretty good to him until he stops to wonder why they 
are there, and discovers it is because of the proximity of 
the commissary, officers’ club, and, particularly, the 
general hospital. This last has some startling implica- 
tions for Mr Average, especially after he ponders on the 
related fact that all general hospitals seem to be in much 
too suggestive proximity to large national cemeteries! 
The last-named facility is likely to be of more real service 
to him in the end than the former, although he hasn’t 


realized it yet. 


® Mr AVERAGE decides to get away from the colony, for 
a while at least, and look around a bit. I can speak author- 
itatively of several areas, from experience gathered in my 
own efforts to find a good place to light. Army people 
have lived all over the country, but it looks different 
when in civil life. The northeastern areas are over- 
crowded and expensive—too much cold weather and 
attendant expense which may be avoided elsewhere. The 
west coast of Florida, by and large, is cheapest, or per- 
haps better to say one gets more for his money. How- 





ever, much of it is not too prepossessing. Texas is too 
hot for my taste. Let it ride there-——I don’t want an 
argument with a Texan! For myself I feel that the least 
said about Washington the better, and I am prepared to 
argue that one. The east coast of Florida and the west 
coast of the United States in general, including Calli- 
fornia, are the most expensive. Miami is in a class by 
itself for expense. 

In any case Mr Average has to go somewhere, so he 
finally picks out a place for one of several reasons. The 
usual one seems to be that he is impressed by the pub- 
licity. He overlooks the fact that chambers of commerce 
do not mention little items such as the local high cost 
of living, housing shortages, state income taxes, personal 
property taxes, local miscellaneous taxes such as sales 
taxes, and so on, all of which eat into the paycheck like 
a horde of locusts. 

He tells the powers-that-be where to ship his stuff. He 
has lived and traveled a long time, and has accumulated 
more stuff—a lot of it Oriental—than he realizes. 
(There is more Bilibid furniture for sale in the second- 
hand stores of Monterey, Carmel, and vicinity than there 
is tea in China). In short, he has entirely too many 
belongings, and probably has to pay excess charges. Oh 
well, charge it off! He has his monthly pension, hasn’t 
he? 

Mr Average now needs a temporary abode while he 
looks around for that Dream House. Searching for a 
furnished place, he discovers that even in a city as large 
as San Francisco there are only four places advertised in 
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the morning paper. Investigation brings out the fact that 
none of these is suitable to his tastes — in fact, discourag- 
ingly unsuitable — and the further observation that even 
these places rent for $150 a month causes our hero to 
feel a slight chill. He probably begins to forget that 
he is a hero, since the various landlords have appeared 
totally unimpressed by rank, titles, and decorations. 

So Mr Average decides to stick it out in the hotel 
where he:is, and to buy or build immediately. Both he 
and his wife still have some illusions about a Dream 
Home, and although Mr A’s may be wearing thin, hers 
are not. Women stick with amazing tenacity to ideas like 
this, in the face of all facts and figures. Well, who can 
blame them? Certainly not I, as I feel they are entitled 
to some hope after thirty years or more of temporary 
homes. Mr Average, however, is the custodian of the 
check-book, and his dream is wilting a bit around the 
edges. 

What with a child or two to support and educate, and 
with obligations over the years to entertain the general 
and other VIPs, the old man has been under quite a 
bit of expense. He has managed to take out some life 
insurance, and at this stage he is feeling quite proud of 
himself as a business manager because he has accumu- 
lated, in spite of all handicaps, around ten thousand 
dollars to show for his life’s efforts. This is a nice round 
mouthful when you say it fast, but it is peanuts in civil 
life. This fact hasn’t dawned on Mr Average as yet, but 
give him time. It will, and all too soon. 


® THEY soon discover that the suave and willing real 
estate agent can show them nothing of the type and in 
the location they have in mind with a price-tag of less 
than $30,000. A further deflation is the fact that the 
agent nonchalantly states that 50 per cent is the usual 
down payment on this class of property, and delicately 
assumes that a man of Mr Average’s attainments and 
standards of life should find this to be a mere bagatelle, 
whatever that is. In any case, and whatever it is, it is not 
nice in Mr A’s book, and he rapidly sees the main point, 
which is, “It can’t be done.” 

So they decide to look for “something a little more 
simple.” “After all, the children are well grown up, we 
won't entertain so much (and how they won’t!), and we 
don’t need so much space.” End of quote; end of dream! 
They finally decide they can afford something around 
$15,000, provided the down payment is not too large. 

In San Francisco, for example, this decision will mean 
a two-bedroom house, garage under the living-room, 
spaciously sited on a 25-foot-frontage lot. The neighbor- 
hood is good, which actually means that there are no 
real bums in it and the brawls are few and fairly quiet. 
The excuse for passing up this so-called bargain is given 
as the narrowness of the lot, but it may just possibly be 
that even such a house requires $4,500 to $6,000 down 
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payment, and Mr Average hopes he can do better. 

Gracefully they withdraw and start looking in the 
suburbs — yea, verily, even unto 50 miles away. Either 
there are no rubes today or they have gotten smart, so 
they find little change in prices, although conditions, in 
general, are better. They then begin to think about the 
good old FHA or GI loan which is always there — or is 
it, when you come to look for it? 

The Dream House, whatever may be its altered shape, 
has to have a plot of ground on which to come to life, so 
lots are the next order of business. It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find that a 60-foot frontage in a converted 
orchard costs around $1,500. Other lots of 14 to %4-acre 
size, with 100-foot frontages, are found to be available at 
$2,000 and up. The next grade upward from this come 
in acre-sizes, and run from $4,500 to $10,000 each. This 
is the area in which Mr and Mrs Average would really 
like to live and could feel at home, but, it is out of the 
question. 


@® THERE Is another round of conferences. Shall we 
build or buy? They first decide to buy. It is occasionally 
possible to buy a real old house of goodly size and fix it 
up. However, it is generally more run down than appears 
on the surface, and by the time the repairs are finished, 
Mr Average would still have a house of a certain vintage, 
worth no more than it was originally, even though sev- 
eral additional thousands have been spent on it, to say 
nothing of the heavy labor involved, for which Mr A is 
fitted neither temperamentally, physically, nor techni- 
cally. 

The next classification would be a house about ten 
years old. This is in quite good shape, but the owner 
has been paying on it for ten years and has quite a 
sizable equity which he wants to get out. Since re- 
financing is probably out of the question, as banks look 
with a jaundiced eye on stepping up the loan on a house 
that old, it means a heavy down payment of eight or nine 
thousand. Mr. A had ten, as we observed, so that is 
pretty heavy. 

This brings them up to date, and face to face with 
new houses built by contractors in a subdivision. These, 
basically, have the disadvantages of small rooms, meager 
closet space, and no storage space at all, and the archi- 
tecture is generally modelled on an old shoebox. In the 
East they call these little monstrosities “modified Cape 
Cods.” In the West they are “modified ranch types.” 
Great shades of our forebears! They are new and shiny, 
but will they hold up? What is under that paint besides 
the mortgage? 

Mr and Mrs Average don’t like these contract houses, 
so they persuade themselves they can afford to build and 
get something better, and by means of FHA get a good 
loan and save on the cash. They decide to settle for the 


$2.000 lot. 
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Mr Average now has a piece of land, but no building. 
He starts looking into the loan proposition and finds that, 
before he can discuss this subject, he must have a com- 
plete set of working drawings. Interviews with architects 
disclose the fact that they charge 10 per cent fees if 
they do what they call “designing” the house. If Mr 
Average can give them a floor plan, four elevations, a 
perspective drawing, and a bill of materials for interior 
and exterior finishes, he can get the architect’s “draw- 
ings” for probably as little as $250 or $300, instead of 
the $1,500 fee for the design (based on a $15,000 
house). 

Next he must go to a contractor and get what is called 
a “firm bid.” The actual building costs will run around 
$10 a square foot for a fairly well-built house without 
too many frills, but the contractor will charge Mr Aver- 
age something between $12.50 and $14 a square foot, 
since he has to make a profit and is faced, besides, with 
widely fluctuating costs during the period of building. 
This means that Mr Average can get 1.000 square feet 
of living space for a minimum of $12,500, and when he 
mournfully considers that the quarters he just left had 
200 square feet in the front hall alone, he feels a bit dim 
about the whole operation. However, he decides to go 
ahead, and thus arrives at the loan program. He has four 
choices: (1) bank loans; (2) Building and Loan Cor- 
poration loans; (3) FHA; (4) combination GI-FHA 


loans. 


® Few Banks will handle the combined GI-FHA any 
more. It is still in the law, but they won’t touch it. For 
example, only one bank in all of San Francisco will even 
discuss the matter, and they make it sound a bit illegal. 
So Mr Average may as well forget that idea. 

On a bank loan, the legal limit is 60 per cent of the 
appraisal. Banks are reasonably liberal on appraisal, 
especially, again, if the suppliant has good financial cre- 
dentials. 

Building and Loan Corporations can and do lend 
somewhat more than banks. Ordinarily their limit is 
$10,000, however, regardless of what size house it in- 
volves. They also charge more interest. 

The FHA sounds better, but it isn’t in the long run. 
This is due to the fact that they base their loans on a 
percentage of their appraisal. Since these Government 
appraisals bear no relation whatsoever to actual costs, 
the result is not as fine as the percentage sounds. Tops 
in FHA, thus far, is an appraisal of $7.50 a square foot, 
which is a long way from the actual cost to Mr Average 
of $12.50 to $14. The actual loan, therefore, often falls 
below 55 per cent. The FHA does have low interest rates. 
These will go up this year or early next, but Mr A, after 
looking over the field, decides upon the FHA, as giving 
him a lower rate of interest which will be stable for the 
life of the loan. 
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He finds he has to fill out FHA Form 2005. This con- 
sists of four legal-size pages of printing in 27 main para- 
graphs, all of which have sub-paragraphs and several of 
which have as many as thirty-one sub-items. Some chore, 
eh? But he isn’t through yet. He also has to furnish two 
complete sets of blueprint working drawings of the house, 
a detailed cost breakdown (which calls for long confer- 
ences with the contractor), plus a financial statement, 
which also comes in four pages and is so searching that 
Mr Average almost finds himself putting down the cost 
of the birthday present he gave Mrs A in 1932. 

These papers are submitted through the bank selected, ' 
and will come back in about five weeks, if all goes well. 
If there has been discovered some grievous error, such as 
a comma upside down or something equally serious, they 
will still come back in five or six weeks, when corrections 
and apologies are complete and a fresh start is made on i 
another five-week cycle. If, as is quite possible, Mr 
Average is still living in that hotel apartment, these 
delays are serious to him, and are eating a big chunk out 
of that $10,000 which he was so proud of a few months 
back. i 








® THE LAST STEP, after approval, is to move whatever 
is left of his bank account into the bank of choice, 
whether he likes it or not. 

Mr Average finally gives the contractor the Go sign. | 
It now develops that more cash is needed for payrolls 
and materials, due to the way loans are made. The FHA 
loan comes in five assorted flavors, two of them slightly 
bitter. 

The first payment is made after the foundations are 
in, the rough plumbing installed, the girders placed, and 
the sub-floor laid, plus (after this is done) time spent 
waiting for inspection. The FHA inspector will frequent- 
ly be absorbed elsewhere. Ii his absorption happens to 
be with the Bay Meadows track, I suppose that is a mat- 
ter between himself and his conscience. It does make 
for delays, however. 

Mr Average struggles through, and the house is com- 
pleted. He cannot move in, however, as there is now a 
“lien period” of thirty-five days before last payment can 
be made, during which all creditors are supposed to j 
face Mr Average and his contractor and give them ' 
clearances. If the contractor hasn’t paid his bills as he 
goes along, a lien is filed and the property tied up until 
the judgment is satisfied. If the contractor cannot pay, 
it falls back on Mr A and his private resources. 

Finally Mr Average is able to move in. His monthly 
payments will figure out, let us say, $80 a month. It 
depends on how much of a loan he took out, but this is a 
reasonable figure, and includes taxes on the property, 
interest on the loan, and payments on the principal. One 
point on the cost: of the loan, also, is how long it is to 
run. Mr Average, remember, has had 30 years or more i 
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in the Service, and he must now be over 50 years of age. 
He may get by with a 20-year loan. If he went out, for 
age, at 60 years, he probably gets a 15-year loan. Either 
of these bring up the monthly payments to a larger 
amount than the 25-year loan which a young veteran 
might obtain. In addition, he will sooner or later dis- 
cover that a house costs around $400 a year for upkeep, 
over a period of years, which, in turn, is around $35 a 
month. This is a point often overlooked when figuring 
out the monthly payments which are going to be “just 
like rent.” He probably encounters such things as a state 
income tax, almost certainly a separate school tax, and, 
from time to time, the pavements and sidewalks need 
repair or a water or sewer line is relocated. These are all 
assessments over and above taxes. Also, in most places 
will be found a personal property tax, which is never 
thought of in Service circles. 

Mr Average is settled. He and his wife look around 
for some associates. He is living in a $15,000 house in 
a $15,000 neighborhood, so he finds a class of people 
there who have about the same amount of cash he has, 
and, roughly, the same income. Mr. Average can hardly 
belong to the Lions Club, let alone the local country club 
—-cannot afford it on his pay, because he does have to eat 
regularly. 


@ IF NEAR an officers’ club he can enjoy the privileges, 
but it is doubtful if it seems like it used to. The old gaffer 
is out of touch with the moderns, is politely tolerated, but 
can turn into a boring liability in a hurry in the eyes of 
the regular members. 

Well, there is the medical and dental service available, 
you say. Yes, it is there, but try and get it! If Mr Av- 
erage gets sick enough he can get in, but the service is 
not what he has been accustomed to receiving, and gets 
pushed around quite a bit. Mrs A can’t get in at all. 
They simply do not have room for retired dependents. 
If Mrs A, who is now getting older, needs some new 
teeth, there is the civilian dentist to pay. The General 
Hospital is short of doctors, dentists, and corpsmen. Also 
they are too busy checking over that last overflow of 250 
men from the local VA hospital. The new choppers for 
Mrs A will set Mr A back a month’s income. 

Suppose Mr Average is, as many are, trying to get by 
on his pay, keep up his insurance, and maintain a small 
reserve in the bank. Where does his money go? Take 
the case of the house he just built and go on from there: 
Per Month 

$80 for the house payments. 
35 set aside for upkeep on house. 
50 insurance, which is about an average figure for 
officers. 
8 auto insurance. 
5 public liability insurance on house and grounds. 
5 insurance on household goods. 
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state income tax in many places. 

personal property tax. 

telephone. 

gas and electricity. 

garbage removal (there are no PWs in civil 
life) . 

2 water. 

80 food (awful skimpy). 

20 clothing (average over the year). 

10 smoking. 

10 gasoline (1 tank a week—also awful skimpy). 
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$324 

In cases where a man is retired for age or on his own 
request, the Finance Officer takes out the income tax in 
the form of withholding from the check month by month. 
This amounts to $60 a month—an appreciable sum. In 
these cases the above total becomes $384, which is almost 
all—sometimes more than—the monthly pension check. 
How much travel, amusement, entertainment can be ob- 
tained from the balance? How often can Mr Average go 
to a decent restaurant or to a play? Don’t be funny! 
Practically never. 

My own reaction a few years ago would have been 
that there is something screwy about the way this works 
out. I would be pleased to have any interested parties 
point out my error. 


# I AM NOT SURE that there is any moral to this disserta- 
tion, unless to point out my belief that the average officer 
lives in a sort of unreal world on active duty. Lord 
knows the pay on active duty is far too little if the pay of 
the carpenter, plumber, and other skilled tradesmen is 
proper, and a comparison of responsibilities and relative 
expenses is taken into account. But there are more per- 
quisites of office than one realizes until they are gone, 
and these help relieve active-duty situations. Retired pay 
is definitely inadequate. For 30 years an officer is brought 
up in the tradition of Army standards of living, associa- 
tion, and thinking. It is bad training for retired status 
in civil life, where income is just about the only criterion 
of accomplishment. After retirement a man is on his own, 
with only memories, and too little income to lift him to 
the living level of those around him. We have all been 
trained for certain associations and certain living stand- 
ards and it comes hard to change at a late age in life. 
This probably acounts for the numerous deaths one sees 
taking place one, two, and three years or so after retire- 
ment. Nothing to really look forward to, and the present 
plane of living is too meager for tastes and former train- 
ing. Price and interest in life cease. 

Save your pennies while you may, boys. It takes more 
than pennies‘ and large insurance policies to get by in 
civilian life after you retire to enjoy the fruits of your 


labors. US # MC 
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In Brief 


Aleutian Island bases, wanted by the armed forces 
to insure minimum national security, have been 
assured by the Department of Interior. The Army 
and Air Force have asked for the whole of Adak 
Island, Great Sitkin, Shamya Island, portions of 
Amchitka Island, Atka Island, Umnak Island and 
Unalaska and part of the Cold Bay area. The Navy 
wants Attu Island, Tanaga, Unalga, Aggatu, and 
other smaller areas. 


The two most efficient ships in the Fleet were 
recently selected by the Chief of Naval Operations. 
As a result of this selection, the heavy cruiser USS 
Helena and the light cruiser USS Providence will 
each have approximately $1,000 from the Marjorie 
Sterrett Battleship Fund added to their recreation 
fund. The Helena and Providence were two of 48 
ships and 12 aircraft squadrons awarded battle 
efficiency pennants for the year which ended July 1. 


Twelve 2!4-ton Army trucks are operating in the 
heat and sand of California deserts as the first 
major phase of Operation Greaseball, planned for 
testing automotive greases which Ordnance scien- 
tists believe will provide all-weather lubrication for 
Army vehicles. The truck convoy left Aberdeen 
Proving Ground on 2 August on a 20,000-mile trip 
which will include extensive cold-weather testing 
from November to mid-February, 1949, in Alaskan 
winter operations. The Arctic tests are considered 
more critical than operations in blistering desert 
heat. The new greases are expected to eliminate 
the delay of 30 hours labor time required to convert 
to cold climate operation a vehicle which has been 
lubricated with ordinary warm weather grease. 


Marine Corps and Navy underwater swimmers, 
trained during the war, penetrated Arctic ice and 
slush in below-surface forays in recent Alaskan 
maneuvers. Operating from submarines off Kodiak 
Island, the rubber-suited swimmers knifed through 
slush six inches deep and brushed against four-inch 
ice to carry out assignments. They were able to 
remain in water estimated at four degrees below 
freezing for periods of more than an hour. Under- 
water demolition teams were developed by the Ma- 
rine Corps and Navy during World War II to blast 
obstacles from enemy beaches in pre-invasion mis- 


sions. 





Laying of telephone wire by helicopter is prov- 
ing effective for military purposes, according to 
Army Signal Corps technicians who have been test- 
ing the feasibility of such an operation at the Sig- 
nal Corps Engineering Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. The tests also demonstrated that heli- 
copters could be used for the inspection of field 
telephone lines. 


A new high power magnetron tube, with a con- 
tinuous wave output of 50,000 watts at the extreme- 
ly high frequency of 1,000,000,000 cycles per sec- 
ond, has been developed by the General Electric 
Research Laboratory under a contract with the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps. The magnetron’s 50,000- 
watt output is the greatest continuous wave power 
ever produced at the billion-cycle frequency, GE 


scientists claim. 


Rifles, like rations, will go to the American sol- 
diers in cans. One of the latest contributions of 
the steel industry to the armed forces sees extra 
rifle and carbines being canned for later use. Army 
spokesmen said that the use of steel in barrel-like 
containers eliminates the need for coating new or 
stored arms in the cosmoline grease of World War 
Il. To make the firearms ready for instant use 
when opened, the pieces are “cooked” in kilns 
which removes most of the moisture from the wood- 
en stocks. Slings are dehydrated separately in an- 
other oven and the weapons are delivered to the 


canning factory. 


Standards for Navy flight training have been 
raised. Applicants for flight training, officer, enlist- 
ed and civilian, will be required to obtain a mini- 
mum score of “C” on the aviation classification 
test, mechanical comprehension test, and_ flight 


aptitude rating. 


The second cross-country tour of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute’s school on wheels began recently 
when the mobile educational unit left its headquar- 
ters at Madison, Wisconsin, enroute to the Naval 
Air Station at Glenview, Illinois. The tour will end 
at Dayton, Ohio, on December 9 after a swing 
through 12 northeastern states and the District of 
Columbia. On its first tour last year, the mobile 
unit covered the southeastern region of the United 
States, and provided information and guidance to 
more than 18,000 men. Approximately 2,680 of 
this number enrolled in voluntary courses. 
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The Air Force and Navy are buying a few high- 
speed radio-controlled “clay pigeons.” No technical 
details have been released, but is is assumed in un- 
official circles the complex robots can fly up to the 
600 mph class like modern fighter planes. The cost 
is said to be approximately $100,000 each. 


Development of an 8,000-horsepower long-range 
jet engine for future combat planes of the Air Force 
has been announced by the Lockheed and Wright 
Aeronautical Corporations. The announcement said 
the new engine will permit tacticians to deploy 
forces “on the same radius of operations used to- 
day with the most advanced non-jet fighters and 
bombers.” 


The F84’s offensive power has been increased 
considerably by the addition of high-velocity air- 
craft rockets to the normal operational equipment 
of six caliber .50 machine guns. The 7-ton Thunder- 
jet now carries eight 140-pound rockets, four under 
each wing. They are mounted in pairs and fired 
individually by the pilot. 


Competitive designs for a_ revolutionary jet- 
propelled 30,000-pound flying boat fighter are being 
solicited by the Navy. The idea is to triple the 
size of this contemplated fighter and produce a 
“flying destroyer” with terrific gun-power if the 
small prototype lives up to expectations. 


Only one battleship now remains on active duty 
with the U. S. Fleet. The Navy gave as the reason 
the revolutionary developments in the undersea 
warfare and is intensifying its antisubmarine war- 
fare training with aircraft carriers and destroyers. 
Under the new program, the 45,000-ton /owa was 
decommissioned on 1 September. This leaves the 
Navy with only the Missouri in active service. How- 
ever, the Navy annouced, the /Jowa and 13 other 
battleships now in reserve are ready for activation 


on short notice. 


Production of M-1 rifles for infantry and M-3 
machine guns for jet planes is being stepped up to 
record proportions at the big Springfield Armory, 
Army officials revealed recently. The plant already 
is working overtime on a six-day week schedule 
with 2,600 employees following recent addition of 
approximately 1,000 workers. 


Bids for a 100,000-pound jet-propelled bomber 
have been requested by the Navy. The plane is for 
use on the 65,000-ton super-aircraft carrier now 
being built at Norfolk. The Navy specifies that the 
plane shall be capable of carrying the atom bomb 
1700 miles and have sufficient fuel remaining to 
return safely to the carrier. The new plane would 
be the largest ever contemplated for shipboard 
operation. 


The Air Force recently set an aerial photographic 
record by filming a strip of the United States from 
Coast to Coast in a single flight. Photographers of 
the Air Materiel Command at Wright Field shot 
325 feet of film, 390 individual photographs, in the 
flight from Santa Barbara, Calif., to Mitchell Air 
Force Base, N. Y. The photographers flew the 
2,700 miles at 40,000 feet with a trimetrogon K-17 
camera installation firing at about fifty-second inter- 
vals. Such installation consists of three six-inch 
cameras placed so that they record the earth from 
horizon to horizon, covering about 130 square miles 
with each photograph. 


Instead of the sometimes abused, often times 
meaningless character ratings now in use, U. S. 
Army enlisted men are to be rated on efficiency 
reports when the Army Career Guidance program 
gets underway. The record will be a comprehen- 
sive report of the soldier’s performance, it is prom- 
ised. Senior noncoms will rate each man and pass 
on the rating to the man’s officer who will mark 
him on certain points. The record will be used in 
selecting men for promotion, specialized training, 
job assignments, and — if the reports indicate sub- 
standard performance — separation from the serv- 


ice. 


A new piston engine which boosts plane ranges 
and speeds some 20 per cent has been developed, 
the Navy revealed recently. Fuel savings of more 
than 15 per cent are possible with the new “Turbo- 
Cyclone 18” engine being built by the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation. The engine employs a 
compounding system to recover the energy nor- 
mally lost through exhaust fumes. Such exhaust 
gases, in the new type, operate three turbines and 
generate power which is transmitted back to the 
engine crankshaft. Thus increased power is devel- 
oped by the engine without increasing fuel con- 


sumption. 
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Advance by 
F’ire and 
Maneuver 


By Maj O. F. Peatross 


® Ir | WERE ASKED TO CRITICIZE THE TACTICS EM- 
ployed by the infantry in World War II and at the pre- 
sent time, I would heartily condemn the failure of small 
units (squads, platoons, companies, and battalions) to 
advance by the proper use of fire and maneuver. It is 
a step of offensive combat which keeps alive a “hang- 
over” from World War II, and one which I hope will be 
given due consideration before it has to be employed 
again in actual combat. 

Recently a large group of experienced combat officers, 
who had duties in World War II ranging from platoon 
commander through battalion commander, and on regi- 
mental staffs, and who had participated in campaigns 
from Guadalcanal to the Occupation of Japan, held a 
group discussion on the infantry tactics employed in 
World War II. From the infantryman’s viewpoint, the 
various steps of offensive combat discussed included the 
route march, approach march, assembly area, advance 
by fire and maneuver, assault, advance through the hos- 
tile position, pursuit by fire, hasty assumption of the 
defense, reorganization, mopping-up, and pursuing the 
enemy. The group agreed that great improvement was 
made on all steps of offensive combat from the begin- 
ning to the end of World War II. However, the group 
unanimously agreed that at the end of the war and at 
the present time, there is still much room for improve- 
ment, particularly on one of the steps, namely, AD- 
VANCE BY FIRE AND MANEUVER.* We discussed 
the faults in our present technique of advance by fire and 
maneuver and the sources from which these faults de- 
velop. It was agreed that our present-day technique 
contains identical faults of the technique generally uged 
at the end of the recent war. 





Maj O. F. Peatross, winner of the Navy Cross at Makin, 
was one of Carlson’s original Raiders. Now at The Basic 
School, he is an instructor in leadership. 
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No doubt the steady advances we made against the 
enemy were made by the use of fire and maneuver. My 
criticism does not lie with the failure of units as a 
whole to employ fire and maneuver in advancing; rather 
it lies with the technique employed by the small units, 
which, in my opinion, was not the fault of small unit 
commanders so much as it was a fault that was forced 
on them. All officers who had a command in the infantry 
knew, at least in part, what field manuals had to say 
about fire and maneuver. The question is, why did so 
many battalions and smaller units rush toward the ob- 
jective in a line formation? After discussing with several 
officers the reasons for units advancing in line straight 
to the objective, I am sure that no reason can stand 
alone to explain this type of advance; rather, a combina- 
tion of factors traceable from the beginning of World 
War II to the present can be listed as the outstanding 
reasons for our present technique. Some of the reasons 
for our failing to employ fire and maneuver are as 
follows: 

(1) Physical contact with adjacent unit. 

(2) Lack of time for proper execution of orders. 
(3) False impression of security given by artillery. 
(4) False impression of security given by tanks. 


Physical Contact with Adjacent Units 


Admittedly, in a stable defensive situation or even in 
the attack, absence of physical contact with adjacent 
units, or gaps in the line are not desired by any means. 
However, a few small groups of enemy attempting to in- 
filtrate the lines during the early part of the war left a 
false impression that resulted in crippling our technique 
of advance by fire and maneuver throughout the war. As- 
suming for the moment that all advances made by the 
infantry should be frontal with troops in a line, there is 
little justification even in such a case as this for halting 
the advance due to lack of physical contact, particularly 
between objectives. In many cases, units as small as 
squads stopped the advance of battalions because there 
was no physical contact between them and the adjacent 
unit. The stock phrase, “I can’t advance because con- 
tact is lost on my left” was usually followed by the ad- 
jacent unit commander on the right responding with the 
classic, “We can’t advance until the unit on our left 
advances.” Those words infiltrated our front lines more 
guickly than the enemy ever did, and also halted the 
advance more quickly than the enemy could. This often 
resulted in advancing units:stopping short of the objec- 
tive, thus finding themselves located on terrain between 
the line of departure and the objective, which was a 
most favorable situation . . . favorable for the enemy. 
that is! A unit commander caught in the above situa- 








*Term “Fire and Maneuver” applies to units—squads and 
above. “Fire and Movement” applies to individuals and fire teams. 
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Offensive combat leadership showed a marked improvement with each campaign in 


World War II. 


Experienced combat leaders, however, agree that at the end of 


the war, and at the present time, there is still much to be desired in technique 


tion finds it extremely difficult to regain control and 


start his troops on the advance again. 


Lack of Time for Proper Execution of Orders 

Lack of time between receipt of orders and H-hour 
was another cause of the failure of units to advance 
properly by use of fire and maneuver. More often than 
not, sad to relate, the platoon commander got his orders 
approximately five minutes before H-hour and obviously 
had little time to do much planning. This is not intended 
as a reflection on any company, battalion or regimental 
commander of World War II. The commanders of these 
units were also pushed for enough time to make a thor- 
ough reconnaissance, plan, and issue orders. One ex- 
perienced combat officer of World War II had this to 
say: “The failure of commanders to reconnoiter the zone 
over which they had to operate was one of the main 
reasons for the failure to use the proper technique in ad- 
vancing by fire and maneuver.” Doubtless this state- 
ment is true. A unit commander who is not familiar with 
the nature of the terrain over which he orders his troops, 
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or who has no knowledge of the enemy that confronts 
him, can hardly expect to advance his troops by the 
proper use of fire and maneuver. 

A unit commander should know at least in general 
his commander’s plan before he can make a plan of his 
own. Consequently, if he receives his orders a few 
minutes prior to the attack, he certainly has insufficient 
time to reconnoiter and plan to advance by fire and 
maneuver. When rushed for time, he usually gives a 
simple order which is nothing but an extract from his 
commander’s order: i.e. 

“No change in the enemy situation—— 

“No change in the friendly troops 

“The battalion attacks at 0800 with A and B com- 
panies abreast 
“Artillery will fire a ten minute preparation—— 
“Air will strike Hill D at 0800-—— 

“We will attack at 0800 in our present formation— 
direction of attack the same 
“No change in the location of the aid station—— 
“No change in communications—— 
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“It is now 0755—— 
“Are there any questions?” 

With five minutes remaining before H-hour there are 
usually no questions, and the unit commanders rush to 
their units and issue a fast order for the attack. This, in 
most cases, results in another advance in line to the front. 


False Impression of Security Given by Artillery 

An officer who was an artilleryman in the early part of 
the war, and who participated in the lwo Jima Campaign 
as an infantry battalion executive and battalion com- 
mander, had his to say about the infantry advancing on 
a line: “The preparations fired by the artillery always 
reminded me, to a certain extent, of a track meet, because 
all the men had been impressed so deeply with the 
thought of advancing immediately after the artillery lifted 
or ceased firing that the thought of using their own fire 
power and maneuvering while advancing never seemed 
to occur to them.” This statement is certainly true. So 
often the phrase, “You’ve gotta jump off immediately 
after the artillery lifts!” was heard. The loud boom of 
the artillery preparations left the individual riflemen 
(and evidently some of us who were not armed with the 
rifle) with the feeling that his rifle was of no importance 
in aiding the advance after all that “big stuff.” Being 
schooled to jump off after the artillery lifted (and the 
adverse psychology of the loud booms) resulted in the 
infantry’s advancing on the objective without maneuver- 
ing or using its own fire power. The artillery gave, and 
still gives, the infantry a false sense of security. 








False Impression of Security Given by Tanks 


Tanks also played their part in contributing to the 
improper type of advance by the infantry in World War 
II. Once the tank unit commander received his orders. 
and prior to, or at, H-hour advanced in front of the line 
of departure, the tanks controlled the advance of the in- 
fantry thereon. After H-hour, when the tanks advanced, 
the infantry advanced, and when the tanks stopped the 
infantry stopped. When the tanks advanced straight 
toward the objective in a line, they were normally 
followed by the infantry in the same fashion. One ex- 
perienced combat tank unit commander made these state- 
ments about the infantry advancing: “The tanks fired 
their machine guns while advancing toward the objective 
and this gave the infantry a false sense of security, with 
the result that they seemed to think it unnecessary to 
use their own weapons to aid the advance. The protec- 
tion afforded by the tank against small arms tended to 
make the infantry group behind the tanks. Tanks drew 
enemy fire and this drove the infantry even closer to the 
tanks and caused them to depend heavily on the tanks in 
their advance. This resulted in the tanks controlling the 
advance of the infantry instead of the infantry controll- 
ing the advance of the tanks.” Infantry trained to operate 
as a team with the tanks (tank-infantry team) had un- 
necessary difficulty in advancing without the support of 
tanks. Tanks, a supporting arm which did and will do 
an outstanding job in supporting the infantry, have 
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weakened instead of strengthening the technique that 
should be used by the advancing infantry. 


Other Items 

There are many minor points of interest which led to 
the deterioration of the technique employed by the in- 
fantry in their advance by use of fire and maneuver. 
Some officers claim it was the fault of every officer in 
combat that the infantry did not use a better technique 
of advancing by use of fire and maneuver. Some officers 
claim it was the fault of higher commanders, while others 
believe it was the fault of small unit commanders. Our 
present duty is to see that the technique we use today 
and tomorrow does not follow the undesirable pattern 
of advance of World War II. How can we improve the 
technique of advancing by use of fire and maneuver? In 
the opinion of the writer, the following may offer a 


solution. 


De-emphasize Physical Contact with Adjacent Units 


Too much emphasis has been placed on_ physical 
contact with adjacent units. If unit commanders select 
objectives for their units closer to the line of departure 
than the objective assigned to them by the next higher 
unit commander (that is, sufficiently close so that the 
commander can maintain control over his unit until the 
objective is captured), then there should be no great 
concern about physical contact until that objective is 
captured. If a unit commander holds out a unit of his 
organization as a base of fire, and maneuvers with 
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another to the flank, or to the front near one flank, or 
in a rare case, to both flanks, the unit will (depending 
largely on the nature of the terrain) probably lose phy- 
sical contact part of the distance or all of the distance 
between the line of departure and its objective. If phy- 
sical contact is required, a single small unit that loses 
contact may hold up or stop the advance of all units. 
Suppose one unit does advance much faster than its ad- 
jacent unit, and loses contact. When on its objective, the 
unit commander knows that the contact which has been 
lost will be regained within a reasonable period of time. 
Also, if contact is not regained within a reasonable period 
of time, the unit commander who has taken his objective 
is in the best possible position to assist the advance of 
adjacent units. If the adjacent unit fails to reach the 
objective assigned, then its best route of advance would 
be the one which was used by the unit which could ad- 
vance. It would be appropriate to commit the reserve 
units, or the support, in the zone where advance can be 
made to take the assigned objective. There should be no 
hesitancy in committing the reserve while advancing to- 
ward an objective. It is not my intention to tell the 
reader when to commit the reserve or support; rather, it 
is intended to tell the reader that the reserve or support, 
whichever the case may be, should be committed rather 
than hold up the advance of other units while waiting 
for all units to come abreast. A unit that finds advance 
by fire and maneuver difficult within its zone of action 
should not be forced to advance in that zone of action. 
When a unit is confronted with this situation, the next 
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higher unit commander can best serve that unit by ad- 
vancing the adjacent unit which can move. It is not my 
intention to say that a unit should advance and take 
several successive objectives with no regard for contact 
with adjacent units. Still, | can see nothing wrong with 
a unit being one objective ahead of its left or right adja- 
cent unit, with the latter being one objective ahead of its 


adjacent unit, and so on. 


Don't Fool Yourself, There Seldom Will Be Sufficient 
Time for Proper Execution of Orders 

\s in the last war, in any possible future war the 
small unit commander seldom will have time for proper 
execution of orders. To overcome this handicap, the 
small unit commander will have to anticipate possible 
commitment of his unit. A reconnaissance should be 
made immediately after taking one objective in prepara- 
tion for taking the next likely objective. He will have 
to see that his subordinate commanders do likewise. 
Preparing to attack the next objective should not be 
dificult because in most cases the small units will con- 
tinue to operate from one day to the next in the same 
zone of action until relieved. If, in training, a unit com- 
mander adopts this technique of anticipating orders for 
himself and subordinate commanders, he will have more 
success than the unit commander who awaits orders, 
makes his reconnaissance and then issues his own orders. 
After capturing his objective, he can, by reconnoitering 
in his zone of action, select his next objective and make 
his plan for advancing by fire and maneuver without 
having orders from his commander. A similar system 
should be adopted in order to compensate for the small 
unit commander’s lack of time between receipt of orders 
and H-hour. 


Artillery Can't Do It All 

Artillery firing a preparation does not mean the en- 
tire front line will advance immediately after the artil- 
lery lifts. Only the unit(s) that are to make the envelop- 
ment should advance; providing, of course, that the base 
of fire (mortars, MGs, BARs, and Mls) can support the 
attack by fire from the line of departure to the objective. 
The enveloping unit(s) should jump-off prior to, or at, 
H-hour, depending upon what is ordered for the artillery, 
air, and other supporting units. If the artillery fires 
lift at H-hour, the enveloping unit should advance prior 
to H-hour as close as possible to the safety radius of 
the bursting shells. As soon as the artillery firing on 
the objective lifts, the base of fire (MGs, etc.) by use 
of “technique of fire,” must fire at a rapid rate on the 
objective so that the enemy will be pinned down while 
the enveloping unit advances as close as it can to the 
objective. Other supporting weapons, such as mortars, 
will have to be included in the fire plan so that they too 
will be lifted at the proper time. A signal for the base 
of fire to cease firing should be visible to both the base 
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of fire and the assaulting unit(s). The base of fire re- 
mains in position or advances slowly toward the objec- 
tive to a position where it can assist in the assault, if 
necessary, until ordered to move up on the objective. 
By lifting all the support except the small arms, the in- 
fantry can advance close enough to the objective to 
make a strong assault over a short distance, rather than 
assaulting the entire distance from the line of departure 
to the objective. The artillery can assist in the advance 
of the infantry, but it cannot do it all. 


Tanks Support Too, But 

Like the artillery, tanks should be used to support the 
advance of the infantry. The problem which we have to 
overcome is that of the infantry sticking too close to the 
tanks. In close terrain such as jungle, it is generally 
agreed at least one fire team should be close enough to 
protect each tank. On the other hand, in open terrain, 
the infantry should stay away from the tanks. The in- 
fantry can safely protect the tanks as long as a portion 
of the advancing infantry is within effective small arms 
range of the tanks, or about 300 yards. Considering this 
fact, the infantry should advance independently of the 
tanks as long as part of the maneuvering element or base 
of fire is within effective small arms range of the tanks. 
Battalion and smaller unit commanders who select objec- 
tives close enough to the line of departure so that control 
can be maintained to the objective, can, in almost every 
case, advance to the objective independently of the tanks. 
In using the word “independent,” I do not mean to say 
that the tanks are not considered in the plan of maneuver. 
In conjunction with the tank unit commander, the in- 
fantry commander should plan the maneuver of the 
tanks so that they will effectively support the advance of 
the infantry. In doing so, of course, there should be 
communication between the infantry and the tanks so that 
coordination between the two can be maintained. Over- 
come the evil of grouping too closely around the tanks, 
yet have the infantry protect, control, and advance in 
conjunction with the tanks, and one of our greatest faults 
in advancing by fire and maneuver will be corrected. 


@® THESE ARE NOT THE ONLY FAULTS in our present 
technique of advance by fire and maneuver. As men- 
tioned previously, these faults are the fault of small and 
large unit commanders alike, It is also commonly known 
that a large share of the fault lies with the individual’s 
failure to make use of cover and concealment in move- 
ment. (Some of this can be overcome by complying with 
Maj Cason’s article: The Hills, the Woods and John 
Rifleman, Gazette, July, 1948). Countless other minor 
items can be listed as faults in our present technique. 
However, by correcting the big faults, we shall overcome 
many of the minor ones. Let’s give a hand to Mr John 
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Discipline, 


Democracy, or 


Anarchy? 


By Maj John J. Wade 


® WILL THE PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION OF INVOLUN- 
tary trainees give rise once again to conflict within the 
armed forces of the United States? The impending draft 
indicates the imminent return of certain of those circum- 
stances which lead to the widespread hue and cry for en- 
hanced democracy within the military structure in late 
1945, immediately following the cessation of active hos- 
tilities. 

Discord was principally eradicated on that occasion 
by acceleration of the demobilization program. Such a 
stop-gap solution is obviously out of the question today. 
The required ounce of prevention embodies a searching 
analysis of military organization in order to determine 
the validity of a need for democracy therein. Plentiful 
empirical data are available for evaluation of a military 
democracy. 

A logical point of departure in analysis of the pro- 
blem is a necessary definition of terms. The much- 
bandied democracy is defined by Webster as “govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is in the hands of the 
people, who exercise it either directly or through their 
chosen representatives.” 

The author recalls an eye-witness account of democracy 
in action during World War II. A particular unit, sev- 
eral hundred strong, was assigned a mission in an active 
theater of protecting a certain tactical installation. After 
the establishment of hasty defenses had been completed. 
the installation became the objective of a hostile para- 
chute attack in which the enemy employed a force of ap- 
preximate company strength. Despite specific orders, 
the commander appealed in his indecision to democratic 
methods in order to determine the subsequent actions of 
his unit. A vote was taken among all hands on the ques- 
tion of complying with the original orders, or abandon- 
ing the position. After an overwhelming majority ex- 
pression in favor of the latter course, the unit executed 
a democratic rout without pause to burden itself with 
its organic weapons. 


Democracy has no standing on the battlefield. If con- 
doned, it affords a plush-carpeted avenue of hostile ap- 
proach. Disciplined obedience to the well-founded orders 
of a trained superior remains the sole assurance of 
success under fire. Only thus can the individual counter 
his basic instinct for self-preservation. Authority must 
emanate downward through each echelon from a single 
responsible commander in order to accomplish most 
expeditiously the purpose of that echelon, and, as well, 
to coordinate with the efforts of adjacent echelons. 

Should some abrupt metamorphosis of human nature 
allow democratic procedure to replace disciplined obed- 
ience in the martial scene, would not the introduction 
of such autonomy within the armed forces of the United 
States constitute a needless duplication? Democracy has 
always been superimposed on those armed forces through 
the medium of the American system of government. The 
armed forces and civil government may be considered 
as parallel structures, both having a common authorita- 
tive executive, in the person of the President of the 
United States. 

No matter how senior the military commander, he 
yet remains a subordinate to the commander-in-chief, 
who has been duly elected by democratic process. Limita- 
tion of tenure, checks and balances imposed by legisla- 
ture and judiciary, and the machinery of recall, to- 
gether ensure that the overall conduct of military and 
naval operations, as well as the internal functioning of 
the establishments, will be in accordance with the will of 
the majority of the people, including those under arms. 
The introduction of additional democratic processes 
within the armed forces would constitute a lily gilded in 
evidence of some shortcoming in our political philosophy. 

Thus democracy, in its strict construction, has no place 
within our armed forces. If introduced, it would become 
a definite disruptive influence. 

That outery for democracy which followed World War 
Il embraced the loose construction of the term, being 
principally directed against the outward symbols of 
military discipline and what malcontents chose to des- 
cribe as the “caste system.” 


® AN EXAMPLE of this broad interpretation of democ- 
racy is afforded in a recent New York Times article 
by Gene Currivan, TIMEs correspondent in the Middle 
East, who writes: “Haganah, the military arm of Israel, 
is probably the world’s most democratic army. It is the 
answer to a GI’s dream. The soldier doesn’t have to 
salute the officers, there are no “brass hats,” and if the 
GI is so inclined he can refer openly to his commanding 
officer as a “fathead” without fearing court-martial. 

“But when the smoke of battle clears, and officers and 
men return to their billets, there is a spirit of camara- 
derie that distinguishes this army from most others. 
There is no clash of personalities or distinction of rank. 
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Officers and their men occupy the same quarters, eat 
at the same tables and pitch in to do any chores that 
may be necessary around the camp. It is not unusual to 
see officers washing their own mess kits, making their 
beds or shaking blankets. Personal orderlies are un- 
known and unwanted. The very idea is anathema to all 
concerned, for this is a truly democratic army.” 

Currivan has included most of the more common prac- 
tices advocated by those who favor the relaxation of 
mandatory discipline in our own armed forces under 
the guise of democracy. Debilitating procedures have 
been fostered in the recent past beneath the protective 
cloak of misconstruction of the true meaning of demo- 
cracy. Strip from these proposals the camouflage that has 
been their principal means of gaining acceptance; i.e, 
manifest alliance with the major foundation of our civil 
way of life, and the majority of the proposals themselves 
will be found wanting in inherent value. 

Currivan’s Haganah GI, if so inclined, may refer open- 
ly to his commanding officer as a “fathead” without 
fearing court martial. In the author’s opinion such an 
occurrence appears less an argument in support of demo- 
cracy and more an indictment of Haganah’s leaders. If 
the charge be true, a sound military structure must pro- 
vide for recognition of such fact by higher authority in 
order to allow an incompetent commander to be relieved. 
Of what value in itself is open verbal recognition of a 
commander’s shortcomings by members of his command. 

If the charge be false, it must follow that the Haganah 
GI is merely asserting a democratic prerogative which 
bodes no good for the efficient functioning of his unit. 
Any member of the Ladies’ Wednesday Afternoon Garden 
Club also possesses the unquestioned freedom to refer 
openly to the club president as a “fathead,” but exercise 
of the privilege would produce disastrous results in the 
handling of club business. Such an immature, undis- 
ciplined relationship cannot be reconciled with a combat 
requisite of immediate, implicit obedience to the orders 


of a commander. 


® THE TRADITIONAL MILITARY SALUTE that has come 
down to us from ages past has drawn considerable fire 
from those who disregard its true significance. Again, 
neutral Webster may arbitrate the misunderstanding. The 
salute is defined as a gesture or greeting expressing wel- 
come, recognition, or courtesy. The military salute should 
be made and returned in this spirit and in no other. 

It was long ago accepted, in the interest of military 
uniformity, that the salute should be first rendered by 
the junior. Only in recent years have neophytes taken it 
upon themselves to interpret the salute as an acknow- 
ledgement of inferiority and a stigma to be scrupulously 
avoided. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 


Custom has long decreed that a man should execute 
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a similar gesture of courtesy upon meeting a lady, by 
tipping his hat. Does the act constitute open acknow- 
ledgement of the inherent inferiority of the man, or of 
the male sex? 

Objection to the miliary salute has by no means been 
confined to enlisted ranks. Officers may be observed 
whose right arms are heavily laden with packages in 
mute defense of their failure to initiate a salute to a 
senior or to return that of a junior, while their left arms 
swing casually free. Officers who return a satute with 
a languid wave of the hand in the general vicinity of 
the forehead, often grasping extraneous equipment 
throughout the process, not only defeat the purpose of 
the military salute, but tend as well to destroy the in- 
centive of the junior toward continuance of the practice. 


® THOSE WHO PROTEST against the custom overlook 
the fact that every member of the armed forces who is 
entitled to a salute must in turn render that same salute 
to a higher authority. None has thus far advocated aboli- 
tion of the custom in its entirety. Silent resistance 
through disuse, as well as verbal condemnation, have 
been employed against the practice of requiring privates 
to salute lieutenants, or captains to salute colonels. These 
adversaries, however, have yet to recommend that the 
commander of a military installation dispense with the 
rendering of full military honors upon the occasion of 
a visit by the President of the United States. Yet the 
essence of each formality remains identical, the courteous 
recognition by a junior of a senior in the ultimate in- 
terest of military discipline. 

Recent history tends to bear out the value of the sa- 
lute as an attribute of discipline. After the Russo- 
Finnish War Marshal Timoshenko replaced Voroshilov 
in the post of People’s Commissar for Defense. Among 
the several reforms deemed necessary and undertaken by 
Timoshenko in an effort to bolster a badly weakened 
discipline was the restoration of obligatory saluting of 
officers by soldiers. While saluting alone may not account 
for the subsequent success of the Red Army against 
Hitler, it cannot be denied that discipline noticeably 
improved, nor that the salute was an important factor in 
that improvement. 

Personal orderlies, according to Currivan, are ana- 
thema to Haganah’s democratic spirit. The detailing of 
personal orderlies to officers is now, fortunately, more 
fiction than fact among United States forces. In barracks 
there exists little justification for such practice. The Ma- 
rine Corps faces no such problem today. In combat, how- 
ever, it may be expedient, under certain circumstances, 
for a unit commander to direct that certain tasks of a 
personal nature be performed by a member of his com- 
mand. Such circumstance might be encountered during 
a seizure of an objective in late afternoon. A platoon 
leader is faced with the task of reorganizing his unit, 
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receiving further orders, executing necessary reconnais- 
sance, establishing defenses for the night, supervising 
the activities of his squad leaders, anticipating and ful- 
filling the individual needs of his troops. This man is 
certainly not open to censure if he details his runner 
to perform such personal tasks as digging an extra fox 
hole, spreading a bed-roil, or taking the chill off a can 
of “C” rations. Nor would the runner under such cir- 
cumstances be prone to sense an imposition. 


® THE OFFICER who fulfills his responsibility to his 
troops will hear no clamor for democratic practices with- 
in his unit. Should this same platoon leader recline in 
the shade of a nearby tree while an enlisted man performs 
the same personal tasks in his behalf, the latter has 
reasonable grounds for complaint. 

Proponents of military democracy have railed against 
what they term officers’ privileges, directing an inor- 
dinate share of criticism against the maintenance of 
separate officers’ clubs. 

The fact that most military posts today have well ap- 
pointed clubs for enlisted personnel removes the officers’ 
club on that same post from the category of a privilege. 
The abolition of the officers’ club would result in abolli- 
tion as well of the enlisted club, since the latter would 
perforce become a general recreation center for the use 
of all hands. Free use of these facilities by officers would 
constitute an encroachment upon the off-duty relaxation 
of enlisted personnel. On the other hand, exactly how 
relaxing would be an evening spent under such cir- 
cumstances by the officer who remains aware of his 
permanent responsibility of setting a proper example for 
enlisted personnel? The use of common recreation cen- 
ters would react to the general discomfort of all, or 
worse, would tend to jeopardize the basic structure of 
military discipline. 

From a fiscal standpoint, the enlisted man receives a 
greater per capita return of post exchange profits or 
special service funds as long as officers are barred by 
custom from the use of those facilities designated for 
the ranks. Officers’ clubs are supported solely by their 
own memberships out of earned salaries. 


® THE soLe Basis for wholesale condemnation of those 
privileges currently extended to officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers is one of envy on the part of malcontent 
elements. No earnest recruit in any of the armed forces 
of the United States has ever been barred from the even- 
tual enjoyment of such privileges. The fact remains that 
51 per cent of the current officers of the Marine Corps 
have previously served as enlisted men. 

Officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ privileges may 
aot be regarded as a sinecure which may be lightly abo- 
lished. Privileges are an adjunct of responsibility. With- 
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out responsibility among noncommissioned officers and 
officers, there can exist no sound military structure, 
responsibility being a mandatory fundamental of 
command. 

Is the confirmation of responsibility alone sufficient 
goal to foster that industry and initiative required for 
promotion? The prospect of additional work and worry 
will generate no chain reaction of effort among the low- 
er ranks. Some concrete reward must lie within the 
realm of eventual realization to evoke those labors tend- 
ing toward individual advancement. That reward now 
exists in our armed forces through the privileges of 
officers and noncommissioned officers. access to which is 
afforded through promotion. 

Discrimination, if there be such, is directed against 
the rank alone, not against the individual holding that 
rank. The structure of privilege may be likened to a 
cellar stairway, the upper steps of which alone enjoy the 
privilege of the summer sun. The recruit who stands on 
the lowest step sees this warming ray at a distance. Only 
by the effort of climbing may he achieve the privilege of 
basking therein. Discrimination here is not against the 
individual, but against the step or rank alone. To con- 
tinue the analogy, abolish the sunlight on the upper steps, 
and the individual has little incentive to undergo the 
effort of the climb. 


® Osvious.y the military cannot forego responsibility 
among seniors. If the responsibilities of officers and non- 
commissioned officers be retained while the privileges of 
these ranks are dispensed with, the logical aspiration of 
the professional military man would be permanent assign- 
ment to the rear rank of minimum responsibility. 

Would democratic methods have eased the conquest of 
Tarawa? Prior to Iwo Jima, would its thousands of dead 
have cast their ballot to be buried under Suribachi? Dis- 
cipline, not democracy, was the local motivating influence 
in every successful operation of World War II. 

Discipline is not an isolated relationship between a 
man and his immediate commander. Discipline in itself 
possesses a certain attribute of democracy, in that it is 
applicable to every individual within the military struc- 
ture in an equitable manner. Each superior is at once 
a subordinate. 

A military force may have either democracy or dis- 
cipline. These factors being diametrically opposed, it 
cannot have both. Since democracy is superimposed on 
the American military through its popularly elected 
commander-in-chief, no need exists for further demo- 
cratization within the military organizatioin itself. Dis- 
cipline remains the strength of an armed force as the 
sole means of achieving unity of action. As the pendu- 
lum swings from discipline toward democracy it halts in 
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The Other Side... 


THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK—Capt B. H. Liddell 
Hart. 308 pages, index. New York: William Morrow 
nd Co $4.00 


Unquestionably, the basic quality of this book stems 
directly from the fact that it is authored by Capt Hart. 
As a student and writer of military history he is recog- 
nized as among the foremost. His Sherman, Reputations 
Ten Years After, and War in Outline—to mention but a 
few of his works—have an enduring popularity bestowed 
on few books by a critical reading public. However, not 
all of his opinions have been received with universal 
acclaim. But if his opinions have been disputed, his 
critics have never denied his ability as a writer nor his 
sense of responsibility as a historian. 

Hitler as a military leader receives considerable atten- 
tion from the generals interviewed, and quite surpris- 
ingly the begrudging consensus of the professional mili- 
tary men is that he was far from being the military 
ignoramus he was so popularly depicted. Instead he is 
portrayed even by those who hated him as _ possessing 
considerable tactical ability and intuitive powers. As an 
example of how the former corporal drove his generals 
to victory, readers will probably be surprised to learn 
that it was Hitler, who, in the face of the opposition of 
his generals, decided on the blitz against France. Von 
Brauchitsh, for instance, is said to have warned that 
Germany was not powerful enough to conquer France 
and argued the point so insistently that he was rebuked 
by Hitler. 

But the figure of Hitler becomes even more enigmatic 
as the generals relate their story of why the victorious 
German armies did not completely destroy the British Ex- 
peditionary Force during the exacuation at Dunkirk. At 
the very moment that the Panzers were winning the race 
to Dunkirk, Hitler directly ordered Kliest’s armor to re- 
main at “medium artillery range from Dunkirk.” When 
Thoma, at Bergues, was able to look down upon the 
embarking BEF and wirelessed the OKH (supreme head 
quarters) for permission for his tanks to attack, he was 
never granted that permission. The reasons for Hitler’s 
amazing reluctance to crush the British at Dunkirk will 
probably remain one of the many question marks of the 
late war, for there will undoubtedly be many who will 
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never allow themselves to believe Rundstedt’s account of 
how, a few days before the completion of the British 
‘speaking with ad- 


. 


evacuation, Hitler astonished him by 
miration of the British Empire, of the necessity for its 
existence, and the civilization that Britain had brought 
into the world.” Significantly, as Hart points out, this 
was in close accord with what Hitler had previously writ- 
ten in his Mein Kampf. 

This, probably more than any publication since the 
end of the war, tells of the extent of high level military 
plotting against Hitler, why the plotting began, how it 
failed, and the tragic aftermath of Nazi revenge against 
those who plotted the assassination. Indeed, this is dra- 
matic history as Hart pieces together the various gen- 
eral’s accounts of what happened in the confused period 
between the false announcement that Hitler had been 
killed and the following announcement that the plot had 
misfired. Fiction could not provide a more moving story 
than how Gen von Stulpnagel, while being driven to 
Berlin to face what he knew was certain death for his 
part in the plot, asked the chauffeur to stop at the Battle- 
field of Verdun, where he had fought as a young officer 
in World War I. Telling his escorts that he wanted to 
“eo on alone to look at a point I know,” he moved out 
of sight and shot himself. His attempted suicide was 
unsuccessful, and he was carefully nursed back to health 
only to be brought to trial, condemned, and hanged. 
Stulpnagel was but one of those whose involvement in the 
plot cost their lives, for the names of Marshal von Witz- 
leben and Gen Rommel were added to the list of those 
on whom the Nazis poured their vengeance. While the 
former’s fate was well known, there has long been some 
question of whether Rommel died of wounds, as an- 
nounced officially, or whether he was eliminated for his 
opposition to the Hitler regime. On this point there 
should be no further question, for Capt Hart clearly 
traces the events surrounding Rommel’s death: how, 
while he was convalescing from wounds, he was visited 
by two of Hitler’s generals who took him for an auto- 
mobile ride, during which they confronted him with the 
evidence of his part in the plot and offered him the 
choice of standing trial or taking poison. He chose “his 
cup of hemlock” after which Hitler awarded him a state 
funeral. 

But there is much more than personal history to make 

















this an important military book. In reading it American 
military men have the rare opportunity to see themselves 
as others saw them. This process of seeing oneself 
through enemy eyes is not a highly pleasant or profes- 
sionally complimentary experience, but it is a worthwhile 
one. German opinion as to the Americans’ offensive zest, 
but lack of tenacity under fire, does not make enjoyable 
reading, but few will deny the wisdom of learning what 
our enemy thought about us. As to the question of who 
was the best allied general, Rundstedt gives a surprising 
answer, not even mentioning Eisenhower, Spaatz, Brad- 
ley, or any of the others who contributed so much to 
final victory. Montgomery and Patton head the German 
Field Marshal’s list; he apparently would not limit his 
choice to one individual. Blumentritt paid tribute to Pat- 
ton’s speed and drive, but he seemed to express a more 
basic admiration for Montgomery’s solid generalship, 
referring to him as “the one general who never suffered 
a reverse.” 

Marine readers in particular will be interested in the 
author’s able handling of the German version of the 
highly publicized but never executed landing against 
England. Never before has there been a better exposi- 
tion of how an Army, geared to the problems of land 
warfare, as was the German, is utterly lost when it is 
confronted with the problem of conducting a major 
amphibious operation without access to a well developed 
doctrine, such, for instance, as was made available to 
Allied armed forces largely as therresult of Marine Corps 
amphibious pioneering prior to World War II. Marines, 
acquainted with the problems of amphibious operations, 
will find it almost unbelievable and more than a little 
humorous to read how glibly the German military leaders 
originally prescribed a landing force of forty divisions 
for the cross-channel assault. This wishful figure was 
drastically scaled down to mere 13 divisions—and this 
was excessive in terms of available shipping—as soon as 
the German Navy acquainted the generals with the am- 
phibious facts of life. 

Readers will find much of interest in the portion of 
the book devoted to the German generals’ analysis and 
evaluation of the Russian Army. The manner in which 
Capt Hart deals with this engrossing subject results in 
one of the most comprehensive studies of the Russian 
Army in action. Those German military men who fought 
on, the Eastern front from Leningrad to the Caucasus 
had an unexcelled opportunity to observe the Russian 
battle method, and it is through their observations, as 
recorded by Capt Hart, that we are given a new under- 
standing of how the Red Army fought. Russian material, 
quite surprisingly, was rated highly by the Germans, 
who considered the Russian T34 tank “the finest in the 
world.” While according this compliment to Red tank 
designers, the German armored experts, according to 
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Hart, considered that the British and American tanks 
sacrificed too much power and performance for what 
was gained in the way of fire control and communica- 
tions refinements. As to the well publicized Russian 
artillery, the German generals appeared to be less im- 
pressed than would be expected, for they claimed their 
artillery fire direction to be superior to the Russian. 

It was Von Kleist’s opinion, and on the basis of his 
experience he certainly should know what he was talking 
about, that the Red fighting man was a “first rate sol- 
dier,” a tough fighter who could carry on without “most 
of the things other armies regarded as necessities.” As 
to Russian generalship, Rundstedt observed that “none 
were any good in 1941,” but the Red leaders improved 
greatly as the war went on. It seemed to be the con- 
sensus of German generals that Marshal Zhukov was the 
best of Stalin’s commanders. Budenny, on the other 
hand, was described by a captured Russian officer as “a 
man with a very large mustache, but a very small brain.” 
Capt Hart thoroughly explores the subject of, Russian 
command capabilities, and comes to the verdict that the 
German generals felt that the upper and lower Russian 
levels of command were the strongest, with the inter- 
mediate grades the weakest. Blumentritt gave several 
examples of intercepted orders that seemed to indicate 
that the Russian commanders in the field grades were in 
as much danger from their superiors as from the enemy. 
Such orders as “Why do you fail to attack? I order you 
for the last time to take Strylenko, otherwise I fear for 
your health” and “Why is your regiment not in the ini- 
tial position for attack? Engage at once unless you want 
to lose your head” would make it appear that being a 
Russian officer was not always vodka and caviar. 

The Normandy landing provides another important 
portion of the book. Rundstedt, never very optimistic 
about stopping the landing or advance inland, was in fre- 
quent disagreement with Hitler’s headquarters over the 
conduct of the defense. Even after the landing, which 
according to German sources was not a complete sur- 
prise, Rundstedt fought one battle with the Allied troops, 
and another with Jodl at the supreme headquarters. Usu- 
ally it was a matter of trying to get permission to com- 
mit reserve forces, something that Hitler permitted only 
begrudgingly, and usually too late. In face of the in- 
creasing force of the Allied offensive Rundstedt wanted 
to withdraw from Caen to the line of the Orne. Hitler 
again refused to permit any withdrawal. All this inter- 
ference from Jodl and Hitler resulted in Rundstedt recom- 
mending that Hitler relieve him from command. Hitler’s 
decision was probably influenced, as Capt Hart relates, 
by Rundstedt’s sharply worded reply to one of Keitel’s 
telephonic inquiries as to the situation. After hearing 
the pessimistic report Keitel is said to have asked “what 


shall we do,” to which Rundstedt replied: “End the war! 
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What else can you do?” Needless to say Rundstedt’s re- 


quest to be relieved was approved. JDH 


Pearl Harbor to Halsey — Doolittle Raid ... 


THE RISING SUN IN THE PACIFIC — Samuel Eliot 
Aorison, 411 pages, illustrated, charts. Boston: Little 
Brown and Company. $6.00 
From amidst the welter of words about World War II 

written chiefly by non-historians, many of whom write 

with a hurried pen, often cramped by limited glimpses 
or cabined by official restrictions, it is a welcome relief 
to read an authoritative work by a professional historian. 

For such is The Rising Sun in the Pacific, Volume III of 

Prof Samuel Eliot Morison’s monumental history of 

American naval operations in the war. Whereas, the first 

two volumes of Prof Morison’s projected series of 13 

volumes dealt with the Atlantic theatre of operations, 

Volume III is the first of eight volumes that will cover 

the war in the Pacific, and it details the background of 

events leading up to the war with Japan, and covers the 
period of America’s purgatory from Pearl Harbor to the 

Halsey-Doolittle raid. 

Prof Morison writes trenchantly and knowingly of his 
subject, as may well be expected, since the well-known 
Trumbull Professor of American History at Harvard is 
both a sailor and a scholar. Presently a captain in the 
Naval Reserve, he was originally assigned by President 
Roosevelt in May 1942 to write a naval history of the 
war. Subsequéntly he witnessed all the major Navy 
operations, discussing details with bluejackets and ad- 
mirals, poring over action reports and war diaries, and 
combing official Japanese data for authentic records. 

In its extraordinarily well informed and detailed pass- 
ages dealing with the incidents leading up to Pearl Har- 
bor, the reader is constantly reminded of the conscious- 
ness of guilt, that must be borne by every American for 
the gross neglect of their naval establishment which re- 
sulted in the treacherous but skillful attack on our Navy. 
Dr Morison documents what was as plain to commanders 
and civilians at that time as it is today, that “one may 
always have peace at some price.” 

The author does not hedge in assigning the blame. 
The evidence is inscribed in history. Failure on the 
part of both the Navy and the Army at all echelons of 
command to be prepared for the possibility of attack by 
a potential enemy, at a time that anyone who read the 
daily papers would be able to discern as a time when 
war was imminent, is the conclusion that must be reached 
with regard to the debacle that resulted in the loss of 
the old Battle Force Pacific Fleet. Failure to estimate 
the capability of the enemy was the order of the day. 
Says Dr Morison bluntly, “Although often warned of 
this manner of thinking, military men are apt to base 
action upon what they think the enemy will do, rather 
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than explore and make a correct estimate of everything 
he can do. No matter what they are told at school or 
War College they will concentrate on their own ideas of 
probabilities, and exclude extraneous possibilities.” 
Prof Morison writes of the subsequent Japanese naval 
actions with a crisp and incisive appraisal. His treat- 
ment of the Japanese plan for the invasion throughout 
the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere depicts most 
graphically their development of amphibious tactics, and 
sketches most realistically the employment of the Japan- 
ese version of amphibious warfare in their ambitious 
conquests. However, it is the opinion of this review that 
Prof Morison executes a skid into the scuppers of history 
when he erroneously and gratuitously credits the Japan- 
ese with being “the first nation to develop fully the tech- 
nique of ship-to-shore attack”; surely an accomplish- 
ment that they did not possess exclusively. For history 
does not support the assumption, nor does the footnote 
to the statement bolster the inference, unless we choose 
to ignore the significance of the facts that stem from the 
American Navy’s operations at Vera Cruz and Guantan- 
amo Bay where landing troops were integrated into the 
structure of the fleet. There was marked the beginning 
of the American acceptance of the theory of the balanced 
fleet. Marine readers, however, will not be so surprised 
to learn the fact, twice mentioned in a later chapter by 
Capt Morison, that the amphibious trained 2d Marine 
Division was poised in the Pacific area but being held 
by higher authority for an important objective. 
American activity described by the author in the soul- 
searing months after Pearl Harbor was widespread and 
varied, extending all over the vast Pacific, and fraught 
with diverse factors—the loss of the Philippines, Guam, 
and Wake, the anxious preparations on the part of 
America for a two-ocean Navy, the heroic attempts to 
aid the Dutch and the British, the struggle to prevent 
the Japanese from reaching New Caledonia or Australia 
any one of these conceivably might demand a volume 
in treatment. The author, however, has skillfully chosen 
the incidents that high-light the progress of these actions 
and has developed them into such a fascinating and 
readable narrative that the whole picture is authorita- 
tively chronicled. 
Punctuated throughout with gripping passages such as 
the account of the valiant but neglected drama of the 
glorious USS Houston in the battle of Sunda Strait, 


- 


whieh is described as “one of the most gallant episodes 
in American naval annals,” and the tragic falterings of 
Adm Filetcher’s abortive attempt to relieve beleaguered 
Wake Island, the narrative creates no illusions about the 
low period in American naval history. But the volume 


ends with the beginning of the eclipse of the Japanese sun 


—the event that was the shadow of the darkness to come, 
—Halsey’s carrier raid on Tokyo with Doolittle’s Army 
bombers. This sting of Halsey’s Hornet, so great a morale 
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builder for the American public, was for a long time 
popularly known as the “Doolittle Raid.” Prof Mori- 
son’s account brings the naval operation into more 
proper focus. 

Not only as an authoritative reference work, but as 
engaging literature, The Rising Sun in the Pacific indi- 
cates that the completed history will be one of the basic 
records of World War II. RPMacG 


Marksman’s Manual ... 


HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE — The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, 62 pages, illustrated. Washington: The Infan- 
try Journal Press. $1.75 


The National Rifle Association has delved into all the 
resources of its organization to produce this superbly 
illustrated little book of keen interest to all riflemen. 

It appears to be planned primarily for the “Small-bore” 
shooter who is interested in firing the rifle in competitive 
matches, but it is a treasury of shooting lore for the be- 
ginner and instructor alike since all the fundamentals of 
rifle shooting are so fully explained and so vividly illus- 
trated. Of particular interest are the chapters entitled 
“History of the rifle” and “What is the NRA?” and the 
Glossary which will teach the beginner to talk like an 
old timer or enlighten the bystander in the slang of the 
shooting game. 

To organizers of “Small-bore” teams and gun clubs 
How to Shoot a Rifle offers valuable suggestions for 
training new shooters, safety precautions, buying and 
caring for ammunition and equipment, and the construc- 
tion of ranges. This book adds little to the average 
marine’s knowledge of the basic fundamentals of rifle 
marksmanship, but it could be a helpful refresher course 
before he fires the range again. It is published in maga- 
zine form (84%"x11”), and as such is not so handy on 
the firing line or in a shooting box as it might be if it 
were in a smaller cloth bound edition. JM 


HQMC Monograph ... 


MARINES AT MIDWAY —Historical Section— Division 
of Public Information—-Headquarters USMC. 56 
pages, illustrated. 


Third in a series of military monographs relating to 
Marine operations in World War II, Marines at Midway 
represents a further contribution to a growing body of 
valuable Marine Corps history. 

The decisive naval victory achieved by our fleet in the 
western Pacific in June of 1942 frequently obscures the 
significance with which the defense of Midway atoll itself 
was viewed by the American high command. Marines at 
Midway without specifically attempting to do so, develops 
clearly the vital nature of the local defense of Midway 
atoll, and then proceeds to illustrate the energetic and 
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effective manner in which the Fleet Marine Force under- 
took to solve that local defense problem despite stringent 
limitations in both means and time. 

As it proceeds in its discussion of the preliminary 
readying of the Midway base the account emphasizes re- 
peatedly the aspects of coordinate action common to Fleet 
Marine Force air and ground elements. The final plans 
for local defense of the atoll were a clear reflection of 
this valuable Marine Corps characteristic. 

The initial chapters of the book leave the reader with 
the strong conviction that, had Midway been subjected 
to the same form of landing attack which was launched 
against Wake Island, the conduct of the defense would 
have been equally competent and equally reflective of the 
traditional character of the Marine Corps. 

The actual account of the part the Marines played in 
the great naval battle of 4. June, 1942 is presented 
clearly and in a manner which illustrates its practical 
inter-relationship with the remainder of the operations 
on those days. The heroism of the Marine Corps aviation 
personnel—outnumber as they were, and operating ob- 
solete airplanes—is told with restraint, but is accom- 
panied by a wealth of documentation which leaves no 


doubt as to the value and effectiveness of their effort. 
VHK 


Lectures on the Atom . 


ATOMIC ENERGY — Dr Karl F. Darrow, 78 pages, illus- 
trated and indexed. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 


Inc $2.00 


With the character of atomic warfare largely undefined, 
and with authoritative speculation thereon highly classi- 
fied, the average marine may experience some difficulty in 
adjusting his professional outlook to conform with future 
exigencies. Experience will probably (and dreadfully) in- 
crease our knowledge, security regulations will be eased as 
conditions permit; in the meantime, however. the profes- 
sional soldier will do well to look into the background of 
this strange new force, for it appears that there is a great 
deal to learn. 

This book, which is based on a series of lectures deliv- 
ered by the author at Northwestern University, is by no 
means light reading. It will, however, be entirely com- 
prehensible to those who approach it with the attitude 
of a student. There is no attempt here to influence 
opinion—opinion, in fact, is incidental to the known 
facts which form the foundation of atomic energy. The 
subject is developed gradually in four lessons which, 
though not easy, will probably leave you better qualified 
to discuss the military potential of the Bomb than you 
are now. 

Dr Darrow is an internationally known scientist. Cur- 
rently associated with the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
he has written several advanced works in physics. HS 
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ROOTS OF STRATEGY 
RUSSIA IN FLUX 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 

LtCol W. W. Blackford 


Col Thomas R. Philips 
Richard Marsh 


Non-Fiction 


A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING 
Norman V. Peale 
ALL BUT ME AND THEE BrigGen Elliot D. Cooke 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE H. L. Mencken 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE—Supplement Two 
H. L. Mencken 
Frank Salser 
Bob Considine 
Arnold J. Toynbee 
Max Eastman 
Frank R. Steel 
John Steinbeck 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE 
THE BABE RUTH STORY 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
ENJOYMENT OF LIVING 
FLY FISHING DIGEST 
RUSSIAN JOURNAL 
HOW TO RUN A MEETING Hegarty 
| CHOSE FREEDOM Victor Kravchenko 
INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC = John Kieran 
INSIDE U. S. A. John Gunther 
JIM FARLEY'S STORY (The Roosevelt Years) 
James A. Farley 
Samuel Henry Kraines, M.D. 
Philip D. Jordan 
Anne Briscoe Pye 
Henry L. Stimson 


MANAGING MEN 
THE NATIONAL ROAD 
THE NAVY WIFE 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
ON POKER Oswald Jacoby 
PEACE OF MIND Joshua L. Liebman 
PUT YOURSELF IN MARSHALL'S PLACE 
James P. Warburg 
SCARNE ON DICE John Scarne 
SEX BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN MALE 
: A. C. Kinsey 
WESTWARD HA! S. J. Perelman 
A TREASURY OF SCIENCE FICTION 
Croft Conkin 
UNITED NATIONS PRIMER Sigrid Arne 
UNIVERSITY OF HARD KNOCKS Raiph Parlette 
VOUZA AND THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 
Hector MacQuarrie 
THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN— 
2 Volumes Ferenc Nagy 
WORLD'S CHIEF LANGUAGES Marion A. Pei 


3.00 
6.50 


3.00 


$2.75 
2.75 
6.00 


7.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
5.00 
1.50 
3.75 
2.50 
3.50 
2.00 
5.00 


3.50 
2.00 
4.00 
2.50 
5.00 
1.50 
2.50 


1.00 
5.00 


6.50 
3.00 


3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
4.00 


10.00 
6.00 





FICTION 


The GAZETTE Bookshop can 
supply all current novels 
Older titles may be out of 


print, but the Bookshop will attempt to obtain any work 


of fiction desired by its customers. 





1947 BOUND VOLUMES 








Only a few copies of the bound 1947 issues 
of the GAZETTE remain in stock. No more 
can be ordered when these are gone. 


ORDER YOURS NOW—$5.00 
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Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 







Dear Sir: Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. 1| understand that as a member or 
former member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces | am eligible for mem- 
bership in the Marine Corps Association. 


[] 1 enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
[] | enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 


1) As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association. * 





NAME AND RANK = ae : et Pe ee ee eee ee eS 


ADORESS ___ AOD NE Se MITE NET IR  e ee ae I er eee Ee ee ee 





*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the GAZETTE and a !0 per cent discount on purchases 
from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 



















SEND AIR MAIL— O R D E R F O R M GET QUICKER SERVICE 


Gazette Bookshop 


MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA 
Order by title only, enclosing remittance. 


Enclosed is $_..-._._-__ for the following order of books: No C.0.D.’s 





Title Price 




















aad ed Bnd he 





NAME 





( Print) 
ADDRESS 





(Print) 
Members of the Association entitled to 10 Per Cent Discount on Books. 
Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Gazette Bookshop. 
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®@ WHEN THE 65,000 TON AIRCRAFT carrier CVA- 
58, as yet unnamed, slides down the ways at the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Corpo- 
ration in Newport News, Virginia, in about four 
years it will be the third flush-deck carrier in the 
Navy’s long line of “fast-traveling air bases.” 

The first of this type carrier, the USS Langley, 
was commissioned in 1922 and made aviation his- 
tory when an “aeromarine” landplane landed on 
her deck in October of the same year. The USS 
Ranger was designed as a flush-deck carrier in 1934, 
but since radar has not been developed, it was 
necessary to add an island for navigational and fire 
control purposes. 

Originally proposed by the late Adm Mare A. 
Mitscher, whose brilliant handling of carrier task 
forces in the Pacific during the last war gave him 
a keen knowledge of carrier requirements, planning 
for the CVA-58 began in October 1945, and some 
78 designs were made before acceptance. 

The artist’s conception of the new 1,030-foot ves- 
sel shows a totally clean deck operating its planes 
minus the usual island on the starboard side. The 
flag and ship bridges, formerly on the island, will 


be telescopic on the new vessel. 
Present plans for the super carrier call for four 


65,000 T'on Carrier 


plane catapults; one on each side and two on the 
bow. By increasing the number of catapults, the 
launching interval will be shortened. Three eleva- 
tors, one on each side with a larger one at the after 
part of the flight deck will bring the planes from 
the hangar deck for launching. 


® DEesIcNeD with an eye to the future, the super 
carrier is expected to be capable of operating planes 
of well over 100,000 pounds. The operation of such 
aircraft with their increased range is expected to 
reduce the carrier’s chances of being discovered by 
the enemy and greatly increase the probability of 
surprise attack by her planes. 

The 65,000 ton carrier will be one of several 
U. S. warships whose design will not allow passage 
through the Panama Canal. Her waterline beam 
will be 130 feet, with a maximum width above the 
waterline of 190 feet. 

The CVA-58 will have a deck strength for im- 
pacts as high as 500,000 pounds; will have stability 
for high top side weight; increased deck area; 
room for increased supplies of fuel, munitions; 
added personnel; additional armor and armament, 
and will have a top speed of approximately 33 


knots. US @ MC 

















Birthday Greetings 


from the 


Commandant 











THE COMMANDANT'S ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE 





The United States Marine Corps has had 173 years of 
experience in keeping itself ready, During the coming year, 
we will maintain that tradition, 


Even now we are re-examining the organization and 
mission of the Marine Corps in the light of current develop- 
ments, The Fleet Marine Force and all supporting components 
are being re-organized to provide for what we know of future 
conditions of warfare, The changes are far-reaching and will 
give added flexibility, speed, and striking power to our combat 


units. 


The Marine Corps’ research program is hard at work 
developing and perfecting new methods and equipment for use 
in the pursuit of our mission in the National Military Estab- 


lishment, 


Today, on the occasion of the 173rd Anniversary of the 
Marine Corps, we commemorate the achievements of those 
gallant Marines who worked and fought in the service of their 
country. We salute them as free men with initiative, courage, 


and ability. 





We of the regular establishment are genuinely happy to 
share our proud traditions of readiness and fidelity with our 
comrades in the Marine Corps Reserve. Those men and 
women who served with us in World War II contributed much 


to our traditions. 


I take this opportunity, then, to extend my personal 
congratulations and greetings to all Marines on this our 173rd 
Anniversary, Let us renew our pledge to remain ‘‘On Guard 


+ SR 


THE UNITED STATES MARINES * 173 YEARS OF NATIONAL SERVICE 
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